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Foremen and Unions 


NCE again the issue of foreman un- 
ionization has become acute. 

This is not the first time by any means, 
But each time the question is thrust for- 
ward it seems to have gained strength and 
momentum since it last appeared and to 
pose problems that cause increasing em- 
barrassment to those who are affected. 
Apart from the foremen themselves, these 
include three groups in particular: employ- 
ers or management, organized labor and 
the government agencies that must inter- 
pret the law and make important deci- 
sions. 


PROBLEM NOT NEW 


It seems to be a common misconception 
that the question of foreman membership 


in unions is something new. It is not. ~ 


Some union contracts have for years per- 
mitted foremen to join the unions of the 
rank and file. Only 57 of 114 union con- 
tracts selected at random and analyzed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
in 1939 specifically excluded supervisory 
employees from membership in the union. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics found in 1943: “Foremen member- 
ship in unions and the inclusion of fore- 
men under agreements covering production 
workers are general in the printing and 
building trades, in the metal trades in so far 
as they operate on a craft basis, in many 
of the railroad trades, and to a greater or 
lesser extent among the teamsters, long- 
shoremen and others. Separate organiza- 
tion by supervisory groups has long been 
the practice in the maritime industry, in 
parts of the railroad industry and in the 
Postal Service.” 

In recent years the trend has been more 
toward separate foreman unions. This 
question was brought prominently into the 
open in the fall of 1939 when during a 

1Monthly Labor Review; June, 1948. 
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strike affecting the Chrysler Corporation 
a group of foremen in the Dodge truck 
plant formed the United Foremen and Su- 
pervisors Local Industrial Union (CIO), 
claimed to represent a majority of the 
foremen in the plant, and demanded that 
the management meet with the bargaining 
committee. However, when the 54-day 
strike was finally settled on November 
28, 1939, the foreman union issue had dis- 
appeared as the UAW concentrated on ob- 
taining other concessions in which it was 
more interested. 

In fact, neither the CIO nor the AFL 
was over-enthusiastic about foreman or- 
ganization. Organized labor recognized 
foremen as part of management. Some of 
the most hotly contested cases before the 
National Labor Relations Board in which 
management was accused of interference 
with the right of employees to organize 
were based on the actions not of high ex- 
ecutives but of foremen. Labor seemed 
to regard the organization of foremen as 
a departure from customary conditions 
that might introduce into collective bar- 
gaining unpredictable and undesirable 
complications. However, the CIO did not 
wish to close the door to organized fore- 
men only to have them welcomed into the 
rival AFL. Before renouncing any effort 
to organize them, both federations were 
understood to await a statement from the 
National Labor Relations Board that fore- 
man organization would not be recognized 
under the Wagner act. A categorical 
statement to this effect was not forthcom- 


ing at the time, and gradually excitement. 


over the issue subsided. 


POLICIES AFFECTING FOREMEN 
It was at this point that some far- 


sighted managements, sensing the signifi- — 


cance of the foreman union flare-up, re- 
viewed their company policies affecting 
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foremen, Were there grounds in their 
companies for justifiable foreman dissatis- 
faction? The answer depended partly 
upon existing conditions in the companies 
and partly upon the thoroughness of the 
analysis and the willingness or ability to 
face facts. 

The most easily measurable factor in 
working conditions was compensation, and 
many managements analyzed foreman pay 
scales and compared them with earnings 
of the higher-paid men they supervised. 
At times the results of these comparisons 
were surprising and unexpected. It was 
not uncommon to discover that with a 
reasonable amount of overtime a highly 
paid craftsman could easily earn more 
than did his foreman. This was an obvi- 
ous cause for dissatisfaction and in some 
cases a policy was adopted providing for 
a scale of foreman compensation that must 
exceed that of any man under his supervi- 
sion by at least a certain per cent. A 
study by Tue Conrerence Boarp’ re- 
vealed no standard practice in this mat- 
ter, but the percentage points accepted as 
fair in such cases ranged generally from 
10 to 20. 


UNION COLLERIES CASE 


The next significant development in the 
foreman union controversy occurred in 
September, 1942, when the National Labor 
Relations Board in the Union Collieries 
Company case authorized the organization 
of assistant foremen, fire bosses, weigh 
bosses and coal inspectors as an appropri- 
ate unit for collective bargaining. Here 
was the first case in which the Labor Re- 
lations Board clearly recognized the right 
of supervisory employees to organize sepa- 
rately for collective bargaining. 

The decision attracted further attention 


iNational Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 30, “Foreman Compensation.” 
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because it occurred within the jurisdiction 
of the United Mine Workers whose Dis- 
trict 50 was being closely watched by both 
AFL and CIO because of its threat to es- 
tablished jurisdictions. If the United Mine 
Workers was to sponsor foreman organi- 
zation, what future effect might this have 
upon the fortunes of the rival federations? 

Then came the Foreman’s Association 
of America. This was an independent un- 
ion not affiliated with any labor federa- 
tion. Its constitution was singularly mild 
and unmilitant and the union took aggres- 
sive action, it claims, only after the man- 
agements in companies where its members 
had units refused to recognize and deal 
with the Association. 

The first objective of any union is to 
obtain recognition by a large and well- 
known company. The Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation surmounted this hurdle when it 
signed a contract in 1943 with the Ford 
Motor Company. Efforts to make further 
progress in the Detroit area, which seems 
to be the incubating ground for foreman 
organization projects, met determined op- 
position from company managements and 
a strike of foremen was called in April, 
1944, eventually affecting twenty-five 
plants and suspending the work on war 
production of an estimated 60,000 workers. 

A hearing before the War Labor Board, 
coupled with a direct appeal from General 
Arnold, resulted in the strike being called 
off without any settlement of points at is- 
sue. And there, substantially, the matter 
stands today. 

But nothing has been settled. Consider- 
ations of patriotism have postponed imme- 
diate forcing of issues, but the issues re- 
main undetermined and dangerously near 
the surface, 


THE MAIN ISSUE 


The main issue is, of course, whether 
foremen have the right to organize for col- 
lective bargaining—whether such, a right 
is implicit in the Wagner act. Argument 
revolves around interpretation of the 
word “employee” as used in the act. In 
a broad sense, foremen undoubtedly are 
employees, but so, also, in most cases are 
works managers, vice presidents and even 
presidents. 

If, therefore, “employee” is to be taken 
in its literal sense, everyone who earns a 
wage or salary is covered by the protective 
provisions of the Wagner act. But if Con- 
gress meant by employees the rank and 
file as contrasted with those who exercise 
supervision or executive control, then 
foremen are as much excluded from the 
provisions of the act as are executives. 

In the Union Collieries case, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board had taken 
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the broad view that foremen were em- 
ployees within the meaning of the Wag- 
ner act and accordingly were entitled to 
the protection offered by that act in or- 
ganizing for collective bargaining. This de- 
cision stimulated interest in foreman or- 
ganization, and the Labor Relations Board 
was hard put to it to lay down a general 
policy that would square with all factors 
in the situation. 


In the Maryland Drydock case, the 


board took occasion to review the whole 
question of foreman membership in unions 
and, after due consideration, amended the 
stand previously taken in the Union Col- 
lieries case. The conclusions of the board, 
from which its chairman dissented, were 
summed up in the following words: 


“The legislative history of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act indicates 
that the conditions which prevailed in 
mass production industries were the pri- 
mary factors which led to its enactment. 
In these industries it was traditionally 
recognized by all groups that the inter- 
ests of -foremen lay predominantly with 
the management groups. We are of the 
opinion that in the present stage of 
industrial administration and employee 
self-organization the establishment of 
bargaining units composed of supervi- 
sors exercising substantial managerial 
authority will impede the process of col- 
lective bargaining, disrupt established 
managerial and production techniques 
and militate against effectuation of the 
policies of the Act.” 


For the present, at least, official recog- 
nition of foremen unions has been with- 
held. How long this situation will last 
there is no way of knowing. To think that 
the issue is closed, however, is to ignore 
the basic nature of foremen’s complaints. 
The controversy may stay dormant for a 
while, but will certainly be revived at a 
later date in probably a more militant form. 


DILUTION OF SUPERVISORY FORCE 


There is undoubtedly much truth in the 
contention that the recent increase of in- 
terest by foremen in unionization is 
considerably owing to the dilution of the 
country’s supervisory force during the 
war by the advancement to supervisory 
positions of many who, according 
to normal standards of experience 
and temperament, were not yet ready 
for such promotion. The  tremend- 
ous expansion of industry to meet the 
needs of war production made it necessary 
to recruit new supervisory employees on a 
wholesale basis. There was not time for 
careful selection and training. Many of 
these retained the wage-earner point of 
view as contrasted with that of a mem- 
ber and representative of management. 
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These emergency supervisors frequently 
came from a background of union mem- 
bership and collective bargaining, and 
many were likely to return to it after the 
war, When dissatisfied with a policy or 
action of management they had been ac- 
customed to making a grievance of it and 
having it handled by the union. Now no 
such recourse was available to them. They 
dealt directly and individually with their 
superiors. 

Meanwhile, they could not be blind to 
the fact that the rank and file, through 
their unions, were obtaining substantial 
advantages, with or without justification. 
It would be only natural to conclude that 
the supervisory group had become so large 
that it had, in effect, become almost a sep- 
arate craft and one which, through lack 
of united action, was unable to press its 
claims for advantages commensurate with 
those won by the wage earners. The an- 
swer to such a dilemma would be, appar- 
ently, to organize for collective action. 


CAUSES OF DISSATISFACTION 


This impetus to foreman organization 
from those recently graduated from the 
rank and file has been increased by the 
fact that in the case of many who have 
been foremen for years the appeal fell on 
fertile ground. To those who took the 
trouble to investigate, it was evident long 
before the war that a broad undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction was gaining ground 
throughout the supervisory ranks. Quali- 
fied observers attributed this to three main 
causes. 

First, was the narrowing margin be- 
tween the foreman’s pay and that of his 
men. Some companies have corrected this 
primary cause of dissatisfaction; others 
have not. In extenuation of management’s 
inability to correct inequities in foremen’s 
compensation, it is advanced that salary 
and wage stabilization control have re- 
moved the power to make needed adjust- 
ments. While this is true of the present 
situation, candor requires the further 
statement that before 1942 there was am- 
ple time to correct inequities that had 
long been developing had there been a 
widespread urge to do so. And had such 
adjustments been made then, there would 
not have been nearly the ground for com- 
plaint that exists today. 

Second, the rapidly rising power of or- 
ganized labor seemed to deprive the fore- 
man of what he considered his proper 
freedom of action and prerogatives and 
drove a wedge of outside influence be- 
tween him and his men. Resentment 
against union surveillance has apparently, 
in some cases at least, changed to respect 
for union ability to get results for its 
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“members and a desire to be the benefici- 
aries of such power. 

And third, there was a feeling of impo- 
tence and frustration on the part of fore- 
men because, while theoretically they were 
held to be part of management, only in 
relatively few cases could they see satis- 
fying evidence that they were actually so 
regarded by higher management. 

This last condition seems particularly 
unfortunate not only because it is obvi- 
ously susceptible of correction but because 
it is basic and other subsidiary difficulties 
inevitably stem from it. Whether it is the 
result of misunderstanding or of careless- 
ness and a conscious or unconscious un- 
derestimate of the importance of a close, 
understanding and cooperative relation- 
ship between higher management and the 
supervisory force, this belief of foremen 
that company executives give only lip ser- 
vice to the principle that foremen are a 
respected and essential part of manage- 
ment is widespread. 

In 1939, Tae ConFrerENCE Boarp con- 
ducted what might be termed a prize- 
essay contest for foremen, but emphasis 
was on ideas and constructive thinking 
and not on literary style or appearance of 
the statement submitted. Foremen were 
asked to indicate what they considered the 
essential elements of good foremanship and 
to suggest how management could con- 
tribute to a better exercise of their duties 
and responsibilities. ‘Nearly 2,000 fore- 
men from all parts of the country and from 
all types of industries participated. Small 
and medium-sized plants, as well as many 


of the nation’s leading corporations were © 


“among the 226 companies represented. 

Such a cross section of opinion should 
provide a fair indication of what foremen 
were thinking a full year before inaugura- 
tion of the defense program began the pro- 
cess of abnormal expansion of American 
industry with all the attendant operating 
difficulties. 

These foremen’s statements were care- 
fully analyzed and summarized” Of the 
pleas made by these foremen for greater 
support and cooperation from higher ex- 
ecutives and for a real place and status in 
the scheme of management, these four in 
particular have significance in the light 
of recent developments: 


“They want to be assured of manage- 
ment’s support. Unless it is obvious to 
his men that the foreman possesses the 
confidence and backing of his superiors 
so long as he deserves them, he cannot 
secure the respect for his position and 
his decisions that is necessary for effi- 
cient operation.” 


1**What It Takes To Be a Foreman,” The Conference Board 
M Record, February, 1940. 
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_ “They want the dignity of their po- 
sitions upheld. For one reason or an- 
other orders may at times be given di- 
rectly to rank and file employees with- 
out going through the foreman. This 
short-circuiting of the foreman is prob- 
ably unintentional, but it may be dis- 
astrous to the respect in which he is 
held by his men. It gives the impres- 
sion that he is being ignored by his su- 
periors and that, therefore, he may safe- 
ly be ignored to some extent by his 
men. The frequency with which this 
point was commented on indicates that 
this difficulty is not confined to only a 
few plants.” 


“They want a chance to contribute 
their viewpoints and experience when 
company policy affecting employees is 
being formulated. They are the men, 
they argue, who are working every day 
with rank and file employees and should 
know, better than anyone else, the point 
of view and method of reasoning of the 
average employee. Moreover, they are 
the men who must carry the policy into 
effect after it has been decided upon. 
As they see it, nothing can be lost and 
much may be gained by getting the 
foremen’s ideas before definitely adopt- 
ing a policy.” 


“They want to be given more infor- 
mation about the company, its objec- 
tives and its problems. Their men are 
much more curious about many matters 
than they used to be. They are asking 
questions, and if the -foreman cannot 
answer reasonable questions in an in- 
telligent way, both he and the company 
suffer in the eyes of the questioners. 
“These foremen feel that management 
should take pains to keep them in- 
formed about business and company 
conditions and problems, and the under- 
lying reasons for company policies that 
have been or are to be adopted when 
these policies affect their departments 
and their men. Also, they want more 
and better training themselves so that 
they can more fully measure up to what 
management expects of them.” 


These foremen, given an opportunity by 
an outside organization to become articu- 
late and to discuss their problems serious- 
ly and in confidence, asked not for an eas- 
ier job or less responsibility. They asked 
for an opportunity to do a better job. They 
asked to be taken into management’s con- 
fidence if, as repeatedly stated, they were 
in reality an important part of manage- 
ment. They asked that the dignity of 
their positions be upheld in deed and not 
only in word. a= 

Certainly these requests were not ex- 
treme; in fact, they were only the logical 
response to frequently reiterated asser- 


tions that the supervisory force is the vi- 
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tally important keystone in the arch of in- 
dustrial operation. 

Now that some companies are faced 
with demands that they recognize fore- 
men’s unions their opposition is based pri- 
marily on the ground that since foremen 
are a part of management it is unthink- 
able that they should organize in unions. 
In negotiations, organized labor would be 
sitting on both sides of the table. In 
dealing with grievances it would be union 
and union, no longer union and manage- 
ment. 

All this is true. With foremen organized 
the whole scheme of managerial responsi- 
bility is thrown off balance. Management 
at its point of contact with rank and file 
becomes uncertain, unreliable, with di- 
vided loyalties. It has taken this drama- 
tization of the importance to management 
of foreman loyalty to bring realization in 
some cases of what management loses 
when it loses the confidence and whole- 
hearted cooperation of its supervisory 
force. 


WHAT MANAGEMENT THINKS 


In June of this year, Taz ConrerENcE 
Boarp asked representative operating and 
personnel executives in many leading in- 
dustries and in different sections of the 
country for their frank opinions regarding 
justification for the claim that foremen 
must organize to protect their interests. 

The replies were somewhat startling in 
their frank admission that, speaking broad- 
ly, management policy toward its supervi- 
sory force was far from what it should be. 

Running through these replies was a 
strong undercurrent of sympathy for fore- 
men and the opinion that there was more 
than a little justification for.the indications 
of revolt. Most of these executives had 
not had, nor did they anticipate, trouble of 
this kind in their own plants because they 
had given careful thought to establishing 


~ an equitable and workable supervisory 


policy, but they were keenly aware that 
conditions generally were not what they 
should be. a 

A few of their comments will indicate 
the tenor of their thinking. 


“Ideally, the corporation would be 
best served if every full-time supervis- 
ory employee felt himself to be a real 
part of management, The great diffi- 
culty today is that these employees 
have (or are expected to have) man- 
agement responsibilities and loyalties, 
yet they seldom have an active (even — 
advisory) part in formulation of man- 


~ agerial policy. At the same time they 


do not often have an established or ef- 
fective method for achieving a solution 
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of their ‘grievances.’ Such a situation is 
a breeding ground for dissatisfaction. 


“A very great many supervisory em- 
ployees are tired of being, in reality, 
neither flesh, fish, nor fowl. If top man- 
agement does not provide clear-cut, fair 
definitions of the supervisor’s real posi- 
tion as a part of management, and if 
standardized provisions are not made 
for amicable settlement of supervisors’ 
complaints, it is very likely that super- 
visors will seek outside protection for 
their interests.” 


“Tt seems to me that foremen as a 
group have not fared nearly as well in 
many cases as the men they supervise 
and that in many instances the differ- 
ential between the weekly take-out of 
the foreman and the men he supervises 
has disappeared. While much of this 
is due to the requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, I believe there has 
been too widespread a disposition to let 
the foreman’s problem handle itself 
rather than to take steps such as the de- 
velopment of new formulas for handling 
their salaries and effectuating them 
through proper government approvals.” 


“T can answer this question only in 
so far as it pertains to our domestic 
plants. A recent survey of our foremen 
indicates that 80% of them feel that 
foremen should not belong to unions. 
Based on this, it is our observation that 
our foremen do not have reason to be- 
lieve that the assistance of a union or- 
ganization is needed to protect their in- 
terests. With regard to foremen in 
general, it is my opinion that about 
60% of them do not favor unions, while 
40% of them do.” 


“Our production department believes 
that the reason for the interest foremen 
are showing in unionization is that the 
union stewards in many cases are mak- 
ing the foremen ‘look foolish.’ The nat- 
ural result is that the foremen them- 
selves wish an organization to back them 
up. Apparently the solution of this 
problem is to demonstrate to the fore- 
man that he is definitely a part of man- 
agement and to make certain that he is 
in close touch with all labor matters af- 

. fecting his department.” 


“T can only speak for the organization 
with which I am connected, and am 
pleased to be able to state that we 
solved our foreman problem by making 
provision before wage stabilization to 
insure ‘take-home’ in excess of top earn- 
ings by their workers, even when exces- 
sive overtime is put in. Also, by back- 
ing up our supervisory force, making 
them feel that they are in fact as well as 
in name a part of the management. I 
believe that where the foreman union 
movement has taken hold the reason 
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has been lack of foresight by manage- 
ment, causing the foreman to feel that 
he is the forgotten man.” 


“T think that the foremen have had 
every inducement to form a union of 
their own—a step that I sincerely re- 
gret. Under the 40-hour week with time 
and one-half for overtime and long 
hours worked, they have consistently 


seen laborers, with nowhere near their. 


responsibility, intelligence or skill, earn- 
ing more than they were getting. Com- 
panies which permitted the conditions to 
exist deserve to have their foremen re- 
bel and turn to unionization as an out.” 


“T personally feel that industry has 
always been and still is not taking its 
foremen seriously enough and not mak- 
ing them a real part of management. 
They have always talked about their 
being key men but they have never, in 
most instances, treated them as such. 
Management has not placed the fore- 
man in a position to represent them to 
men, neither have they taken advantage 
of the foreman’s ability to represent 
men to management. They have not 
made the foreman a real part of execu- 
tive management. They have not made 
the worker feel that the foreman is a 
part of management, neither have they 
made the foreman realize this. Man- 
agement has not to a sufficient degree 
consulted foremen to get their sug- 
gestions and opinions before putting into 
effect practices which affect the fore- 
man. Management has not kept the 
foreman fully informed. Management 
has not paid the foreman a sufficiently 
high salary. Management has not made 
the foreman feel sufficiently secure.” 


FOREMEN IN POSTWAR INDUSTRY 


American industry faces problems of 
the gravest moment in the approaching 
change-over from a war to a peacetime 
economy in scale and character of opera- 
tion. This fact is so obvious that it does 
not need to be enlarged upon or docu- 
mented. Among the more serious difficul- 
ties to be encountered will be the adjust- 
ments affecting the working force. With- 
out a loyal and understanding supervis- 
ory group the chances of successfully 
weathering the hazards of this precarious 
period with a minimum of wasteful con- 
troversy are seriously jeopardized. 

Events throw into question whether, by 
and large, supervisory forces today are in 
any mood to provide the spontaneous and 
wholehearted cooperation that will be ex- 
pected of them or whether they can rea- 
sonably be expected to give a cooperation 
that they do not believe they have re- 
ceived. 

The confidence and close collaboration 
of foremen will not be regained by an at- 
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titude of seeming to ignore their com- 
plaints nor by pretending that no rift has 
occurred. Foremen have made specific 
charges that deserve to be met equally 
squarely. And if they are so met, the 
recent flare-up over foreman unions may 
turn out to have served a highly useful 
purpose in forcing attention to a problem 
the satisfactory solution of which would 
benefit both the supervisory force and 
higher management. 

First—adequate compensation. While, 
at present, management’s freedom of ac- 
tion is closely restricted, it can, at least 
where the situation warrants it, make 
every effort within the limitations of the 
stabilization program to make equitable 
readjustments in supervisory compensa- 
tion scales, 

Second—grievance procedure. It is clea: 
that the various grades of supervision 
have, in some companies at least, come to 
think of themselves as a separate group 
in a sort of no-man’s land between man- 
agement on one side and the working force 
on the other. In some cases the supervi- 
sory force has become so large numerically 
that many may feel as far removed from 
actual contact with executive management 
as the worker on the production line. In 
this situation they ask for grievance ma- 
chinery analogous to that which they 
have seca operate for the benefit of their 
men. 

Why shouldn’t they have it? Why can- 
not a simple, effective procedure be worked 
out to enable foremen to secure as prompt 
and effective consideration of what they 
consider grievances as they are expected to 
provide in the case of grievances of their 
men? A formal grievance procedure is not 
necessarily an accompaniment of union or- 
ganization. It is a concession to growth 
in size. It is a realistic recognition that 
the principle of direct dealing breaks down 
when numbers are so large that frequent 
and informal direct dealing is impossible. 

And why should not the supervisory 
force in a company be encouraged to get 
together to discuss matters of mutual in- 
terest? It has long been a practice of 
management to assemble foremen for 
training and discussion of ways in which 
they could more effectively fulfil their re- 
sponsibilities to management. Why should 
they not with equal logic meet and discuss 
ways in which higher management could 
more advantageously cooperate with them 
as well as ways in which they can assist 
each other in discharging their important 
supervisory function? 

It is more than probable that out of 
such discussions, in which the more con- 
servative would temper the impulses of the 
more radical, would come recommenda- 
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tions that higher management would do 
well to consider very seriously. 


Third — managerial status. Foremen 
have definitely challenged higher manage- 
ment’s oft-repeated declaration that the 
supervisory force is an integral link in the 
chain of management. They have chal- 
lenged it because they contend that their 
place in the management scheme is purely 
theoretical—that they see little evidence 
of willingness by higher management to 
grant to its supervisory force the actual 
role in company administration that is 
implied by its statement of policy. They 
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have become tired of platitudes. They ask 
for substance and action. They believe 
they have much to contribute if they are 
admitted to a true partnership in manage- 
ment. Where they have been given the 
chance they have proved it. 


How widespread is the dissatisfaction 
with conditions that has caused sporadic 
explosions there is no way of knowing. 
It is, however, sufficiently serious to de- 
serve the most thoughtful attention. If 
foremen generally should organize as a 
group apart from and antagonistic to 
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management, the entire scheme of indus- 
trial operation would be weakened at its 
base and thrown off balance. Events have 
shown that such a possibility is no far- 
fetched illusion. Only a far-sighted and 
constructive approach to the problem, a 
willingness to jettison tradition when it 
conflicts with realistically meeting the 
problems of today, can assure a sound so- 
lution of this challenging problem that 
threatens the very basis of American in- 
dustrial organization. 


Haroip F. Browne 
Management Research Division 


Tuberculosis in Industry 


UBERCULOSIS is a communicable 
disease caused by the tubercle bacil- 
lus... One is not born with tuberculosis. 
In order to become infected with it, liv- 
ing germs of the disease must enter the 
body either by direct or indirect contact 
with an active case of tuberculosis. 
Usually tuberculosis germs act slowly 
and an “apparently healthy” person may 
infect many people before his active dis- 
ease is detected and before the individual 
himself is aware of symptoms. Tubercu- 
losis germs may live in any organ in the 
body but “ninety-five times out of one 
hundred they select the lungs of people as 
their habitat,” according to the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 


GERM INVASION 


Tubercle bacilli entering the body are 
living germs which multiply in numbers. 
A strong, healthy body can resist the germ 
invasion and normally kill the tubercle 
bacilli or ward off the attack of active 
disease by reaching a state of balance be- 
tween the body and the germs. This state 
is often referred to by lay persons as “a 
touch of tuberculosis,” and it is believed 
“that more than 60 million Americans 
now living have at some time in the past 
become infected with tuberculosis germs.” 
Many of these people may never become 
ill with tuberculosis even though they have 
the living germs of the disease in their 
bodies. 

Unfortunately, however, body resistance 
can be lowered by factors such as serious 


“During and a half ended in December, 1943 
- = the Public Health Service have surveyed 


9,306 individuals have been e3 
cae Xo evidence of 


merican Medical 
Ma Mie Appel to You,” National Tul 


berculosis Labor an id Management,” 
NW. a eal tion, New York City. 


. 


i 


The author is indebted to Clara Regina 
Gross, M.D. and William Arkwright Dop- 
pler, Ph.D. for suggestions concerning the 
material used in this article. Dr. Gross is 
Associate Visiting Physician, Chest Service, 


Bellevue Hospital, New York City, and 


Medical Examiner, United States Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Doppler is Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, National Tuberculosis Association. 


illness, insufficient rest and sleep, under- 
nourishment, worry, harmful recreation, 
overwork, or by exposure to new forces of 
tuberculosis germs. In these instances the 
germ invasion usually becomes successful 
and active disease, referred to as signifi- 
cant clinical tuberculosis, results. This 
type of the disease is industrially impor- 


—tant, since it necessitates bed rest for the 


worker. 

In contrast is the clinically nonsignifi- 
cant tuberculosis which permits the indi- 
vidual to work on a selected job. It is im- 
possible to determine the presence of 
clinically significant tuberculosis by look- 
ing at a person and in many instances the 
presence of the disease may not be detect- 


ed in the physical examination. In order 


to correctly diagnose tuberculosis, a chest 
X-ray to supplement a complete physical 
examination is necessary. 

People in all age groups break down 
with tuberculosis. In 1942, the greatest 
number of deaths from tuberculosis oc- 
curred in the following age groups: 


White males .............45-54 
White females ........... 25-34 
Negro males 44% +00 00s-07 25-34 
Negro females ...........15-24 


It is significant, therefore, that the dis- 
ease attacks the wage-earning group in the 
most productive years of life. The death 
rates from tuberculosis are “highest among 
unskilled workers, lower among skilled 


workers, and lowest among _ professional 
people.” 

It is unfortunate that there are usually 
no warning signals in the very early stages 
of the disease. Later, in the advanced 
stages, however, the worker may notice 
frequent colds, loss of weight, a slight 
cough and raising of sputum which may or 
may not be blood streaked, loss of appetite, 
distress after eating, but most commonly 
a listlessness or fatigue which is usually 
evident in the second half of the work 
day, sometimes continuously. Efficiency is 
impaired and the worker’s production rate 
tends to fall off. The period of lassitude 
may extend over a period of months and 
since it is such an indefinite symptom it 
is often neglected until the disease has 
progressed to an advanced stage. 


MEDICAL ADVICE 


In the plant which has an organized 
medical program, the responsibility for 
detecting tuberculosis among applicants 
and employees belongs to the industrial 
physician. If, however, such service is 
not available it is desirable for the per- 
sonnel advisor to arrange some means of 
determining the health of the individual 
through a recognized specialist in diseases 
of the chest so that safe placement and 
employment may be realized” 

In addition, some companies are taking 
advantage of the periodic screening of em-. 
ployees by local tuberculosis associations 
to detect the possible presence of lung 
infection. Although this screening is not 
always available, the personnel advisor 
may communicate with the local tubercu- 
losis association or health department if 
this service is desired. The screening is 


1National Tuberculosis Association, “Health for Vic- 
tory,” New York City, 
ions for such plans are discussed in the article, 
“Ears of Heart Cosa” which appeared in the 
June, 1944, issue of The Management Recor 
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usually done in the plant with portable 
equipment at a very nominal rate and 
with a rather negligible loss of time. It 
is estimated that the actual screening 
time is approximately ten seconds and 
travel time about ten minutes. It is well, 
however, to assure the worker that reports 
of examinations are confidential and will 
be used in determining his physical capac- 
ity rather than as a basis for rejection or 
discharge. The screening is a means of 
reassuring the healthy individual and gives 
the discovered case of active tuberculosis 
an opportunity for earlier medical atten- 
tion and recovery. 


TUBERCULOUS APPLICANTS 


Unfortunately, past attitudes of com- 
munity and industry have tended to make 
permanent invalids of the tuberculous and 
have discouraged their admitting the pres- 
ence of the disease. It will take some 
time to build up public confidence in the 
modern industrial trend of fitting the 
handicapped person to a suitable job 
rather than refusing him employment. 
However, when employing a person with 
a history of tuberculosis, to prevent errors 
of judgment, the employer should require 
him to have a clean medical record from a 
recognized authority in diseases of the 
chest. This may be from a private physi- 
cian, a hospital or clinic. The employer 
may always consult the rehabilitation di- 
rector of the United States Employment 
Service, the State Rehabilitation Bureau, 
the local tuberculosis association or de- 
partment of health regarding tuberculous 
employees or applicants. 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


Selective placement is important for 
fhe tuberculous and the principles adopted 
for them are generally the same as those 
used in placing all other handicapped per- 
sons.’ In general, tuberculosis is not con- 
sidered an industrial hazard and _ there- 
fore limitations and restrictions of place- 
ment are entirely individual. According 
to Dr, William Doppler, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, National Tuberculosis 
Association: “There is no industrial occu- 
pation requiring exposure of a working 
man to tuberculosis germs as a requisite 


_ 1The reader may wish to review these principles, discussed 
in the chapter entitled “Selective Placement” in the study. 
“Employment of Handicapped Persons,” Conference Boar 
Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 63. 
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of an industrial process. Occupational ex- 
posures to tuberculosis are sometimes parts 
of the common job hazards of nurses, 
physicians and other hospital personnel,” 
while “other occupations with exposure to 
silica dust, such as sand blasting, foundry 
work, metal grinding, quartz mining, or 
pottery work, present a very involved 
situation where tuberculosis may compli- 
cate occupational diseases.’* 


PREVENTION 


Tuberculosis can be cured and could be 
eradicated if all available methods were 
utilized. Many employers, in keeping 
careful accounts of absenteeism, turnover, 
and illness costs, have realized the need for 
protecting the health of workers and have 
appreciably assisted in the control of the 
disease by expanding medical, nutrition 
and other health programs, establishing 
rest periods and more sanitary working 
conditions, and by providing counselors 
and careful placement. 

Even. more may be accomplished if the 
policies relating to the handling of known 
tuberculosis cases are clearly defined and 
understood by all employees. It is inevit- 
able that employee morale will be raised if 
it is known that employees who develop 
tuberculosis will be reemployed if possible 
and given selective placement after they 
have been successfully treated and are 
ready to work again. The worker who is 
an “active case” should not be permitted 
to work and spread the disease among 
his co-workers. On the other hand, ar- 
rested cases with negative sputum, in the 
noncommunicable stages of the disease, 
may safely accept suitable employment 
under medical advice. 


SAFETY 


Dr. Leroy V. Gardner, Director of the 
Saranac Laboratory for the Study of Tu- 
berculosis, states that the “transmission 
(of tuberculosis) from one host to another 
has been reported by every conceivable 
pathway but only certain means commonly 
come into play.” Inhaling the germ is 
the most frequent means of direct infec- 
tion since the tubercle bacilli are usually 
suspended in droplets of sputum coughed 


Health for Victory,” National Tuberculosis Association‘ 
New York City. 

2“Tuberculosis in Industry,” Saranac Laboratory S 
pass National Tuberculosis Association, New York City, 
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out by active cases of tuberculosis. Germs 
may be inhaled with dust although tu- 
bercle bacilli exposed to sunlight lose their 
virulence if dried for several days. Danger 
of infection is also present in the handling 
of sputum-infected articles. 

Since tuberculosis is an unseen handi- 
cap often found in unsuspected persons, 
enforced employee observance of the fol- 


_lowing simple rules of hygiene would re- 


sult in safer employment for all persons: 


1. Protect your co-workers by covering 
your mouth with gauze or tissue 
when you cough or sneeze. 

2. Don’t expectorate on the floor, streets 
and in wash basins since it helps 
spread disease. 

8. Burn gauze or tissues used as hand- 
kerchiefs. They spread disease. 

4. Don’t borrow drinking glasses—dis- 
ease is spread that way. 

5. Always wash your hands before eat- 
ing. 


FOLLOW-UP 


The yearly physical examination and 
chest X-ray are advised for all persons 
but especially for those who have had tu- 
berculosis. The physician may advise 
more frequent examinations in some cases. 
It is suggested that the personnel advisor 
request immediate health advice for known 
tuberculosis cases and other employees 
with frequent severe colds requiring ab- 
sence from work. Follow-up of known 
cases of tuberculosis should also include 
check-up regarding the physical demands 
of the selected jobs and the related work- 
ing conditions so that there will be no 
danger of the job requirements exceeding 
the physical capacity of the individual. 

According to companies surveyed, the 
records of efficiency and stability of the 
tuberculous are commendable. The tu- 
berculous, as well as persons with other 
handicaps, have learned to value health 
and tend to live sensibly, avoiding over- 
indulgences which fatigue and break down 
physical resistance. “In addition, ‘their 
careful placement contributes much to 
their satisfactory records of achievement 
by promoting job satisfaction and use of 
skills which allow growth and opportunity 
for advancement. 


Eruet M. Sprars 
Management Research Division 
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A Clerical Worker Writes on Cost of Living 


URING a war period when living 

costs have risen appreciably, espe- 
cially retail prices of foods, it is not un- 
usual for laymen, in the light of their own 
experiences and problems, to disagree with 
the indicated changes shown by regularly 
compiled indexes which measure 
changes. 

At present, such differences of opinion, 
to some measure at least, have been fos- 
tered by the controversy between the AFL 
and CIO and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics over the accuracy of the 
results shown by the bureau’s indexes. 

Such disagreement is frankly and hon- 
estly stated in the following letter received 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp from a lower- 
salaried clerical worker who is also a 
mother and homemaker. The Board’s re- 
ply to this letter is also published in the 
thought that it may serve to answer some 
of the questions in the minds of other 
workers who are also in disagreement with 
the results shown by published indexes. 


such 


July 30, 1944 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
247 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Are you really serious in your claims 
that living costs have gone down during 
June? 

I always prided myself on being very 
economical in my housekeeping and have 
had to spend at least five dollars ($5.00) 
more each week during, June for food 
alone. I have no canned goods on hand as 
I usually have. I haven't used any blue 
points because I simply couldn’t spare the 
money to buy anything to put in for the 
winter. If what you claim is true then I 
guess I’m slipping. 

Clothing costs are also way up. 

Who’s correct—you or the individual 
buyer? Everyone I know agrees with me 
that living costs are going up. 

I am a widow; my daughter is 18 years 
old and is a school girl. I earn $35 a 
week as a bookkeeper so I guess I'm a 
low-salaried clerical worker—or maybe 
you'll tell me I’m a capitalist. You might 
as well—with any such claims as you make 
in today’s New York Times. ; 


Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 


August 1, 1944 
Dear Mrs. (- ): 


We have your letter of July 30 and at 
the outset I want to express our sincere 


appreciation for your calling to our atten- 
tion the questions you have in mind re- 
garding our indexes of changes in the cost 
of living for New York City. 

Since we have been studying and meas- 
uring changes in living costs for many 
years, we really have an appreciation of 
the problems which confront you as a 
homemaker. There is no question that 
living costs have risen since the beginning 
of World War II and that you, like others, 
have found it increasingly difficult to buy 
the things you need and desire with lim- 


ited funds. 


Food Focal Point 


There is one consideration which you 
may not have had completely in mind 
when you wrote your letter and that is 
that food costs, while they are a major 
expenditure, nevertheless are only one of 
the items included in the cost of living 
index. Since all homemakers tend to buy 
at least some food each day, changes in 
the prices of food items are constantly 
called to their attenion and seem, there- 
fore, to be indicative of all lwing cost 
price changes. Since the war began, food 
prices have risen more than any other of 
the major items which make up the cost 
of living index. With attention being con- 
stantly focused on this rapidly rising 
group, it is natural for the individual to 
feel that all costs have risen by the same 
amount. 

I am somewhat confused as to the pe- 
riod of time to which all of your questions 
refer. It is true that our indexes show a 
decline in the cost of living in New York 
City from May to June, 1944. The decline 
in this one-month period was caused in the 
main by a decline in food prices and in 
fuel and light costs. Our prices, which are 
obtained from a representative cross sec- 
tion of food stores in New York City, 
show that between May 15 and June 15 
prices of the following items declined: salt 
pork, fresh or frozen fish, flour, butter, 


cheese, sweet potatoes, carrots, cabbage, | 


green beans, lettuce, onions, dried beans, 
canned peas, canned peaches, oranges, and 
coffee. This would clearly indicate that in 
this one-month period there was a decline 
in over-all food prices, especially when it 
is considered that our records show only 
thirteen rises in other items over this same 
period, most of which were of a smaller 
size than the declines. The decline in fuel 
and light costs between May and June 
was caused by a seasonal drop in the price 
of anthracite coal. 

I had the feeling from your letter that 
you were thinking more of the change in 
the cost of living which has occurred since 
the war began. Our records show that in 


the great majority of cities the major rise 


im living costs occurred between January, 
1941, and the middle of 1943. From Janu- 
ary, 19389, to January, 1941, in New York 
City, our records show only a 1.8% rise 
in the cost of living. From January, 1939, 
to June, 1944 (the indexes referred to in 
The New York Times), the rise in the 
total cost of living has been 24.1%, a very 
substantial increase. Furthermore, over 
this same period food costs alone have 
risen 46.7%. In other words, if you had 
been accustomed to spending $10.00 a 
week for food in January, 1939, you would 
have had to spend $14.67 to buy the same 
things in June of this year, a change which 
is closely comparable to the $5.00 men- 
tioned in your letter which you now have 
to spend in addition to your previous 
amount. 

You also mention clothing and I pre- 
sume you have in mind housefurnishings. 
Our records show that over the January, 
1939, to June, 1944, period, clothing costs 
rose 18.2% and housefurnishings 30.2%. 

To repeat, therefore, there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that living costs as a 
whole and food costs in particular have 
gone up very sharply since 1939, but it 18 
also true that our carefully compiled rec-. 
ords show that there was a slight over-all 
decline between the single months of May 
and June of this year. 

For your information, I am enclosing a 
reprint which answers some of the ques- 
lions usually raised about cost of living 
indexes. I hope that the information con- 
tained in this pamphlet will be helpful. 


Cordially yours, 


(Signed) R,. A. Sayre, Director 
Division of Labor Statistics 


$500 Prize Won 


Some time ago the Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company announced that it would 
give a $500 award to the first American 
serviceman to carry a copy of its employee 
magazine, The Bulletin, into one of the 
three Axis capitals. The contest was open 
to any serviceman below the rank of war- 
rant officer. The rules stated that the 
time of entry into the enemy capital must 
be written on a copy of The Bulletin and 
endorsed by the contestant’s immediately 
superior commissioned officer and by a 
general, and the magazine be returned to 
the company within three months after 
occupation of the city. 

While a number of copies of the maga- 
zine were received after the capture of 
Rome, all except one lacked some detail of 
the rules. The winning copy was received 
on June 29. 
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A Question and 
an Answer 


“The Conference Board’s material con- 
tains so much practical and helpful data 
that we frequently wonder whether our 
company is getting every possible value 
from your publications and other serv- 
ices. Can you suggest ways in which 
we can get even greater benefit from your 
publications? We are particularly inter- 
ested in bringing the results of your re- 
search to the attention of a larger number 
of people in our company.” 

This question is typical of many re- 
ceived by Toe ConrereNnce Boarp. One 
practical and unsolicited answer was re- 
cently furnished by a company in connec- 
tion with its use of the data contained in 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 59, “Per- 
sonnel Practices in Factory and Office, IT.” 

Soon after this Report was published 
and distributed, a copy of the table of 
contents was sent to each supervisor in 


Memorandum No. 526 To All Supervisors: 
Personnel 
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the plant. The foreword of this memo- 
randum read: 


“The following is the index covering the re- 
port we have obtained from the National 
Industrial Conference Board, known as 
‘Personnel Practices in Factory and Office.’ 
This index is being sent you with the thought 
that you may want to make comparisons of 
our personnel practices with those of a large 
number of companies. 


(Table of Contents reproduced) 

“The Conference Board is a nonprofit, im- 
partial organization, designed to develop 
sound information for industry and to point 
out the trends for our guidance. We are sub- 
scribing members.” 


(Signed by Vice President) 


This memorandum, however, served 
only as an introduction to an organized 
plan. Now, periodically, the management 
distributes memoranda to the supervisors 
showing the comparison between the com- 
any’s practices and those of the compa- 
nies included in Taz ConrereNnce Boarp’s 
survey. As will be observed from the mem- 


Practices 


Following is a summary of the personnel practices of 1,200 companies affecting factory wage earn- 
ers, as of September, 1943. A comparison is made with our practice. 


Personnel Practice Our Policy Ist Choice Survey Remarks 
Length of lunch period................. ¥ hour 52%— hour 8% of survey 
was 1 hour 
Frequency of wage payment............. Weekly 72% —Weekly 
Day of week paid... ....05...ecc0ccecees ee to 68%—Friday 

ida 
Form of wage payment................. Check : 68%—Check 
Attendance and punctuality rewards. .... No 93%—No 
Advance notice of layoff................ No 75%—Yes See Note A below 
Deaveof absences. 220022788. 22 oe. Yes 81%—Granted 
Advance notice discharge............... Yes 46%—Yes For cause beyond 


When discharged employee receives final 


employee’s con- 
trol see Note B 


DAY sees vein Gee se Sre es bestia s Immediatel 84%—Immedi 
Employee hand book................... es : pcan sei 
Personal telephone calls out-going........ Allowed in 88% —Allowed in 

; ; ; emergency emergency 
Smoking during working hours (Men).... Allowed with 73%—Allowed with 

: : : restrictions restrictions 
Smoking during working hours (Women). Allowed with 76%—Allowed with 

‘ restrictions restrictions 
Outside employment after working hours. Permitted with 67%—Permitted 
; restrictions 
Group transportation...................¥es 77% —Yes 
Payment for safety clothing............. Company and 589, —Company 
employee 

Company nurses tet ensrcke hots «ctr aen Matron 58%—Yes 
IN UTsery SChOOIS.).-anectinaity cies be kun No 97%—No 
Miisicuintplant. ees, (eke eee ot ate No 91 SN ry) 
Company: cafeteria... 05. .cgc00 0. ties vote No 74%—Yes 
Salt tablets provided................... Yes 88%—Yes 
Witamins provided ..~ < seis: 4 swiecsiee sclera No 85%—No 


Note A: Advance notice of layoff—tIn the future, wh ible, i i i 
day notice for layoff for one week or less and WVOLUNE acts fee lege ee ee be given to,all people. One. 


0 not confuse this with discharge, for which we have a 


four hours’ minimum for any n in to work, 


dismissal] allowance, or a partial day’s work, where we allow 


This is not a guarantee of advance notice, but our policy is to attempt to give such notice i 
a , 2 notices; ) wherever possible. 
Note B: Advance notice of discharge (if cause is beyond employee’s control). We give a dismissal allowance in lieu of notice 


I am sure you will agree that our policy compares favorably with the majority. We h ei 
this information through the services of the NaTionat INDUSTRIAL Convanetek Boinp seraate 


information on many other personnel practices, 


available to our organization. 


(Signed by Vice President) 
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orandum reproduced below, the practices 
are selected in each memorandum for their 
current interest to employees and not on 
the basis of whether the tabulated results 
are favorable to the company PE 


A. R. 


Labor-Management 


Committees 


EGISTRATION of 108 new labor- 

management committees in July 
has been announced by War Production 
Headquarters, making a total of more 
than 4,700 which have been established 
in plants throughout the United States for 
the purpose of improving and accelerat- 
ing production of weapons and equipment 
for our fighting forces. 

This figure compares with a total of 
4,565 joint production committees in 
Great Britain, on June 30, according to 
G. N. Garro-Jones, M. P., Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Minister of Produc- 
tion. Joint production committees were 
first proposed in London in October, 1941, 
at a national conference called by the En- 
gineering and Allied Boards Shops Stew- 
ards to discuss how to achieve maximum 
production in waging war against Ger- 
many. The proposal was enthusiastically 
endorsed by 1,237 delegates from war 
plants employing 500,000 workers. The 
committees are now recognized by the 
government as one of the foundation 
stones of the whole national production 
plan. 

PRODUCTION OF TRUCKS 
IMPERATIVE 

First priority has been given in this 
country to production of trucks and re- 
lated invasion transport equipment. Seven 
government offices are supporting a cam- 
paign of an automotive production com- 
mittee to get truck production back on 
schedule within sixty days. War Produc- 
tion Board field offices have been asked to 
do everything in their power to step up 
labor-management activities and to pro- 
mote new committees in critical plants. 

The bottleneck in truck castings is re- 
sponsible for a proposal that Army, Navy 
and WPB expediters be placed in plants, 
particularly in foundries, to speed produc- 
tion of the needed components. The lag is 
most severe in the very heavy trucks, 
ducks, tractors, trailers and other vehicles 
down to two and a half ton capacity. 

Systematic destruction of rail and high- 
way facilities in Europe places a premium 
on artillery prime movers, tank carriers 
and mobile kitchens that can operate 
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cross-country. Much of this equipment, 
Tunning to seven tons and more, requires 
special engine castings, extra transmission 
and other parts not common to commer- 
cial vehicles. Included with other critical 
truck parts are axles, brakes, clutches, 
drive shafts and rims. 

A War Manpower Commission drive to 
recruit 20,000 workers is supplemented by 
labor-management committee efforts to 
increase efficiency of working forces. In 
an effort to reduce turnover and accelerate 
production, plants have been asked to 
check all working conditions, especially 
ventilation and lighting facilities. Compa- 
nies are also being reminded that a check 
of eating facilities is important. Limited 
mid-morning snacks may be served with- 
out being considered wage increases and 
they often prove a boost to the efficiency 
and morale of the workers. 


INVENTORS’ CLUB AT NAVY YARD 


As a result of the many suggestions that 
followed the establishment of War Pro- 
duction committees at the Boston Navy 
Yard, an inventors’ club has been formed. 
The club was a spontaneous development 
after several hundred employees were 
awarded silver pins for accepted sugges- 
tions. The purpose of the club is to pro- 
mote suggestions and help others who 
have difficulty in presenting their ideas. 
In the last three months, 564 ideas have 
been received by the committees, a record 
which compares with 115 for the same 
period last year. Some of these ideas have 
been so ingenious that their effect on con- 


struction is considered confidential infor- — 


mation. 


SHIP CONTRACTS 


Included in recent shipbuilding con- 
tracts for the construction of 262 addi- 
tional ships to be completed by July 1, 
1945, are 174 Victory ships, 30 ships of 
the C-1 type, 15 ships of the C-2 type, 
7 large tankers and 36 coastal cargo ships. 

Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman 
of the United States Maritime Commission 
and War Shipping Administrator, has in- 
dicated another responsibility for labor- 
management committees, by saying re- 
cently: 


“Military requirements for merchant 
ships are increasing. The rising tempo 
of our military and naval campaigns 
places greater burdens on the merchant 
fleet for the transportation of men and 
supplies to and in all theaters. There 
are no immediate cutbacks or reconver- 
sions in prospect for shipbuilding or ship 
operations. Our entire shipping effort 
must be given to fulfil military de- 
mands. Until these requirements are 


. 
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satisfied to the maximum of our ability, 
we cannot entertain requests for diver- 
sion of any additional shipping to any 
service not directly connected with the 
United Nations military or naval needs 
or to the movement of lend-lease car- 


” 


goes. 


Labor-Management News reports that 
Admiral Land gave as a pertinent example 
of the demands faced by our merchant 
fleet the fact that at present there are 
about 5 million tons of shipping under the 
United States flag. Many ships that would 
normally be operating to and from the 
United States are indefinitely assigned to 
activities in the war theaters where they 
are serving the theater commanders di- 
rectly. Tankers are needed to supply high- 
octane gasoline abroad. 


SHIPYARD SETS NEW RECORD 


At George Lawley and Son Corporation, 
(IUMSWA-CIO) Neponset Yard, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 300 workers launched a 
prefabicated 150-foot LCI just seven 
hours after they began construction. This 
breaks all previous shipbuilding records for 
similar construction, with the past record 
requiring more than four days. Manage- 
ment, expecting the job to take eighteen 
hours, had placed a notice on the bulletin 
board expressing a hope that the landing 
craft might be ready for the Navy Trial 
Board early the next morning. The spirit 
with which the job was tackled had not a 
little to do with establishing this new rec- 
ord. Management stressed the importance 
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of the teamwork fostered by the labor- 
management committee. 

In twenty-eight shipyards holding Mari- 
time Commission contracts, labor- and 
time-saving suggestions are being turned 
in at twice the 1943 rate. During the first 
six months of this year, 900 suggestions 
were added to the pool of shipbuilding im- 
provements which have saved an esti- 
mated $20 million in labor and materials. 
The suggestion system which is operated 
in conjunction with shipyard labor-man- 
agement committees has produced such 
ideas as a device for flanging decks to hulls 
at a saving of almost 14,000 man hours 
per ship and a method of finishing oil- 
shaft drive rings in five minutes instead 
of eighty. 


WAR PRODUCTION FILM 

The completion of a 20-minute sound 
slide film on the successful cooperation of 
American war industry workers and em- 
ployers to overcome many war production 
problems is announced by WPB. The 
challenge, obstacles and opportunities fac- 
ing labor-management committees in 4,800 
war plants are presented step by step. 
Early mistakes and subsequent lessons 
learned in two years of experience are 
analyzed for the benefit of present and 
prospective committees. It is produced by 
Sarra, Inc., for the War Production Drive, 
and is available at regional and district 
Drive offices. 


GertrupE REYNOLDS 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Technological Changes 


The National War Labor Board unani- 
mously issued a directive on June 29, 1944, 
which settled a dispute between the Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., of Danville, Vir- 
ginia, and the CIO Textile Workers Union 
over technological changes and work as- 
signments that were not settled through 
collective bargaining, 

The NWLB recommended that both the 
company and the union designate a con- 
tinuing impartial chairman to rule upon 
whatever differences may arise in connec- 
tion with technological changes and work 
assignments as well as rule on other ques- 
tions that cannot be settled through the 
regular grievance procedure. 

In its decision the NWLB states that 
management has the right to make such 
changes as it considers necessary for the 
efficient operation of its business, subject 
to the right of the union to question them 


through the grievance and arbitration pro- 
cedure in the union contract. 


Although the board stated that man- 
agement has the right to make technolog- 
ical changes, provision is made by the 
board for the company to notify the un- 
ion of such changes, and for joint discus- 
sion prior to the changes being made. Un- 
der the directive, employees put on changed 
operations are to have a trial period from 
four to six weeks and during this trial 
period the employee is not to receive less 
than his average earnings during the pre- 
ceding four weeks, or his actual earnings 
during the- trial period, if such earnings 
are higher. The union may present a 
grievance in writing within fifteen days af- 
ter the trial period. If no written griev- 
ance is presented, the work and rate of 


_ pay as introduced by management shall be 


presumed to be reasonable and proper. 
In the event that the parties cannot set- 
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tle their grievances and arbitration is re- 
quested, the board says that the parties 
are to procure the services of a technician 
from the United States Conciliation Ser- 
vice to help adjust their grievances. If 
the conciliation service cannot furnish a 
technician or the technician fails to help 
adjust the grievances, the entire matter is 
to be submitted to arbitration. 

Although in the past many labor organi- 
zations have bitterly fought technological 
changes, a definite trend in collective bar- 
gaining contracts indicates that technolog- 
ical changes are being met through train- 
ing employees to the new operations, and 
discussing ways and means to transfer 
employees from operations that have been 
shelved to operations they are best fitted 
for. There are forward-looking industrial- 
ists and labor leaders who hope that the 
round table and research approach to the 
question of technological changes will con- 
tinue through the postwar period. 


Promotions 


When the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York, promoted an employee 
to the position of foreman, the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL) 
contended that under the collective bar- 
gaining agreement clause covering the 
question of seniority, no employee could 
be promoted without taking into consider- 
ation the seniority of the worker, ability 
being equal. The company contended that 
the union has no right to question man- 
agement in the matter of promotions to 
supervisory positions. 

The matter in dispute was referred to 
arbitration, and the arbitrators, Carlos C. 
Alden and James J. Wadsworth, ruled 
that the contract between the company 
and the union does not apply to the trans- 
fer or promotion of the worker involved, 
who, in this case, was promoted to fore- 
man. 


WLB Orders Arbitration Clause 


NWLB Region 2 has issued a directive 
ordering the General Cable Corporation of 
Bayonne, New Jersey, and Local B-868 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers (AFL) to include in the 
grievance procedure of their collective-bar- 
gaining agreement a clause which provides 
for submission to arbitration of all griev- 
ances not settled under the previous steps 
of the grievance procedure. 

The board gave the parties to the agree- 
ment ten days from the issuance of its 
order to agree upon the appropriate 
phrasing of the clause, and upon the 
agency which shall select the arbitrator in 
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the event the parties cannot agree upon 
one. They are to report the outcome of 
their negotiations to the board, and if they 
are unable to agree as to the wording of 
the grievance and arbitration clause or to 
the choice of an agency to choose an arbi- 
trator, the Regional board will direct the 
proper language to be used in drawing up 
the grievance and arbitration clause. 


M-of-M Rules and Top Seniority 


Maintenance of membership was denied 
to Local 1717 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (AFL) by the 
NWLB, because the union, according to 
the Regional board, had demonstrated inef- 
ficiency and inability to prevent a large 
number of union members from partici- 
pating in an unauthorized strike at the 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 
in Philadelphia. 

The Regional board had denied top sen- 
iority for union officerg but had issued a 
modified maintenance - of - membership 
clause. However, the NWLB in its de- 
cision said that the parties have the right 
to petition the Regional board for recon- 
sideration of maintenance of membership 
since orderly relationships have existed 
since the last request was made. 


Seniority Plans 


A recent Conference Board survey of 
214 companies indicates the following 
types of seniority plans covering wage 
earners as of May, 1944: 


Seniority Plants 
Departmental signs one) «site Saaaie eeettoc oe 90 
Plant or company-wide.................. 62 
Divisional 28 tg «tags cen eee 9 
Occupational =32.. APP 15 
No seniority plans. ;. ...........20.00%01++ oo 38 
TU tal Pee ia peceiniaca sine Tass ees Q14 


Fifty plants have departmental senior- 
ity for salaried workers, 41 have plant or 
company-wide seniority, 4 have divisional 
seniority, 9 have occupational seniority 
and 78 plants have no seniority plans for 
salaried workers. 


Establishes Electronics School 


To acquaint its members with the 
“mysteries of electronics,” the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) have endowed an _ electronics 
school at the engineering college of Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee. 

Because the electronics industry has 
grown to a “four-billion-dollar industry,” 
the IBEW believes that it is the oppor- 
tune time to learn the techniques of elec- 
tronics, which may become, the union 
thinks, the dominant part of the electrical 
industry. 
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Edward J. Brown, President of the In- 
ternational, has announced that his office 
will pay all tuition costs, which are expect- 
ed to average $30,000 annually. Members 
of the union trained at Marquette are to 
return to their local unions as instructors 
to train their fellow members at night 
classes. Mr. Brown stated that rapid 
technological changes are responsible for 
this program, and that Milwaukee was 


’ chosen because it is central and there are 


good employer-employee relations there. 


Canadian Unions 


A report on Canadian labor organiza- 
tions issued by the Department of Labour 
in Ottawa indicates that trade unionists in 
Canada have been influenced to a greater 


Union Membership and Local Unions in 
Canada, Classified by Affiliation, 1942 


Source: Canadian Department of Labour 


Affiliation as ae 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. . 1,924 | 230,290 
American Federation of Labor! 25 6,622 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 564 | 200,089 
Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations Vea) Te. ee 4 2,400 
Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour....... 214 | 54,556 
a Railway Brother- 
is ee Ae Ree DES 359 | 32,984 
Canadian Federation of Labour 4} 11,068 
One Big Union a. gas eee 36 8,410 
Industrial Workers of the World 3 500 
Unaffiliated national and in- 
ternational unions. ...eef 212] 18,189 
Unaffiliated local unions.. 81 | 18,322 


3,426 | 578,380 


1These comprise international unions affiliated with the 
AFL in the United States, the Canadian branches of which 
are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
= The 82 local or federal unions, with 3,126 mem- 

bers, that received their charters from the AFL 
have been included under the Trades and Labour Congress 
in the table since they are affiliated with that body. 

2This represents one international union affiliated with 
the CIO, the fous local Canadian branches of which have 
not affiliated with the Canadian Co: 


ngress of Labour. 
extent by labor unions in the United 
States than by organizations of labor in 
Great Britain. 

Although there are a number of inde- 
pendent federations in Canada, the vast 
majority of trade unionists belong to eith- 
er the CIO or AFL. 


Rights of Union Leader 


In last month’s “Trends in Collective 
Bargaining” there appears an analysis of a- 
Supreme Court decision in the case of the 
United States vs. White. An additional 
excerpt from the opinion as read by Jus- 
tice Murphy is needed to understand the 
Court’s decision upholding the right of 
the District Court of the United States 
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for the Middle District of Pennsylvania 
to penalize a union representative who, on 
the ground of constitutional rights, refused 


to produce union records before a Grand 
Jury:* 


“Respondent cannot claim the privi- 
lege on behalf of the union because the 
union did not itself possess such a privi- 
lege. Moreover, the privilege is person- 
al to the individual called as a witness, 
making it impossible for him to set up 
the privilege of a third person as an ex- 
cuse for a refusal to answer or to pro- 
duce documents. Hence respondent 
could not rely upon any possible privi- 
lege that the union might have. Hale 
See The Management Record, July, p. 190. 
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vs. Henkel, supra, 69-70; McAllister vs. 
Henkel, 201 U. S. 90. Nor could re- 
spondent claim the privilege on behalf 
of himself as an officer of the union or 
as an individual. The documents he 
sought to place under the protective 
shield of the privilege were official union 
documents held by him in his capacity 
as a representative of the union. No 
valid claim was made that any part of 
them constituted his own private pa- 
pers. He thus could not object that the 
union’s books and records might incrim- 
ae him as an officer or as an individ- 
ual. 


ABRAHAM A. DEssER 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


S SOON as the National War Labor 
Board received the news’ that the 
San Francisco Regional Board had made 
an increase of $15 a month in pay brack- 
ets for white collar workers in the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles areas it ordered 
the Regional board to stay application of 
the new rates. The resolution of the Na- 
tional board, adopted over dissent of labor 
members, states that “the California 
white-collar brackets clearly violate in- 
structions to Regional boards which were 
unanimously adopted by NWLB when the 
bracket system was instituted.” 


SHIPBUILDING RATES 


The WLB Shipbuilding Commission is- 
sued a large number of directives during 
July, establishing pay schedules on spe- 
cific jobs in many shipyards, particularly 
on the West coast. The Marinship Cor- 
poration, Sausalito, California, was di- 
rected to adopt the following hourly pay 
schedule for draftsmen: 


Layout draftsman............. $1.40-$1.58 
Design draftsman............. 1.60- 1.83 
Leading draftsman, Class 1.......... 1,90 
Leading draftsman, C | RT PR 2.08 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, Termi- 
nal Island, California, was directed to 
adopt the following schedule of weekly 


pay rates, based on a 40-hour week, for 


engineering classifications: 


Supervising engineer............... $68.00 
Assistant engineer............--+++ 64.00 
Senior engineer........-.+.+0+++ .. 60.00 
Engineer: ...-...0s0ceccsecececeecs 56.00 
Junior engineer........-. 00s eee ees 44,00 
Student engineer...........++-+++5 32.00 


~The Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation, 
rooklyn, New York, was directed to 
iFor detailed discussion, see The Management Record, 

June, 1944, p. 158. 


adopt. these hourly rates for personnel en- 
gaged in rendering first aid to the injured: 


Senior First Aid Attendant.......... $1.25 
Physicians aides owes si anestaioannee 1.33 


The Pusey & Jones Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was directed to adopt 
these hourly schedules for personnel en- 
gaged in keeping count of the work com- 
pleted under the wage-incentive system: 


Piece-work counter (leader)....... .. .$1.22 
Piece-work counter, first class........ 1.12 
Piece-work counter, second class...... 1.04 
Piece-work counter, third class....... .98 


WLB AMENDS G. O. 6 AND 31 


___General Order No. 6 was adopted by 


the WLB on October 20, 1942, as a means 
of stabilizing rate ranges on job classifi- 
cations. Order No. 6-A extended the same 
ruling to salaries under WLB jurisdiction. 
The following special arrangement of ma- 
jor provisions of Order No. 6 was shown 
in the November, 1942, Management 
Record: 


“If job rates have not been estab- 
lished by an employer then present job 
rates shall be fixed at a level not ex- 
ceeding that which prevails for similar 
classifications within the area. The War 
Labor Board may direct the paying of 
higher rates in special cases. 

“Hiring rates that are in excess of 

rates previously established in a plant 

for employees of similar skill and pro- 
ductive ability will be considered as 
‘wage increases.’ ” 


On June 27, an amended Order No. 6 
was announced by WLB. It includes pro- 


visions for both wages and salaries. Order. 


No. 6-A is therefore no longer in effect. 
The full text of the amended General Or- 
der No. 6 reads: 
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“a, The hiring of an individual at a 
wage or salary rate in excess of the rate 
properly established in the plant for em- 
ployees of similar skill and productive 
ability within the classification in which 
the individual is employed is an increase 
in wages or salary within the meaning 
of Executive Order No. 9250, and the 
Regulations of the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, and requires the approval 
of the National War Labor Board. 


“b. The hiring of an individual at a 
wage or salary rate lower than the rate 
or the minimum of the range of rates 
properly established in the plant for the 
job classification in which the individual 
is employed is a decrease in wages or 
salary within the meaning of Executive 
Order No. 9250, and the Regulations of 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
and requires the approval of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 


“c. If a wage or salary rate or range of 
rates for a job classification has not 
theretofore been established by the em- 
ployer for the plant involved, the rate 
or range of rates may be established 
without the approval of the National 
War Labor Board if it bears the same 
relation to the rates or ranges of rates 
for similar classifications in the area as 
the existing rates or ranges of rates in 
the plant bear to comparable rates or 
ranges of rates in the area; provided, 
however, that rates or rate ranges cov- 
ering new- plants or new departments 
within existing plants must be submitted 
to the National War Labor Board for 
approval.” 


When a _ Regional board approves 


changes in rate-range minima or maxima 
or both for specific job classifications, two 
related problems arise: 


1. What is the maximum permissible 
correctional movement in individual 
employee rates immediately incident 
to the establishment of the new job 
rate ranges? 


2, What changes in the rates of indi- 
vidual employees within the new rate 
ranges should be counted against the 
five cents allowable to employers who 
operate under the plan provided in Gen- 
eral Order No. 31 or against the amount 
allowable under any other properly es- 
tablished plan? 


Theodore Kheel, Executive Director of 


WLB, covers these two problems in his 
memorandum of June 27: 


“When changes are approved in the 
minimum or the maximum or both of a 
rate range for a given job classification, 
the following rules are normally to be 
applied, without deductions from the 


amounts allowable under the plan pro- 


- vided in General Order No. $1 or under 


any other properly established plan: © 
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a. The rates of all individual em- 
ployees should be distributed in the 
newly approved rate range for a given 
job classification with due regard for the 
distribution of such employees’ previ- 
ously existing rates; but 

b. The weighted average of the in- 
dividual employees’ rates as distributed 
in the new rate range shall not exceed 
the midpoint of the new rate range; and 

c. No individual employee may be 
given a new rate lower than the mini- 
mum of the new rate range; and 

d. No individual employee may be 
given a new rate higher than the maxi- 
mum of the new rate range (provided, 
however, that where an employee’s ex- 
isting former rate was in excess of the 
maximum rate for the new rate range 
to which he has been assigned, such in- 
dividual employee may retain his former 
rate). 

“Any immediate increases in individ- 
ual employees’ rates which result in a 
higher weighted average must be offset 
against the amounts allowable under the 
plan provided in General Order No. 31 
or under any other properly established 
plan. After the initial correctional 
movements of individual employees’ 
rates have been accomplished, any in- 
crease in the rate of any individual em- 
ployee within the range is of course to 
be included in computing the amounts 
allowable under the plan provided in 
General Order No. 31 or under any 
other properly established plan.” 


General Order No. 31, issued by the 
WLB on May 26, 1943, and amended 
August 18, 1943, consists of three major 
parts with the following headings: Sec- 
tion I, Employers of 30 or fewer em- 
ployees; Section II, Employers of 31 or 
more employees; Section III, Guides for 
obtaining board approval where required. 


Section II contains the following major 
subdivisions: 


a. Job classification rates properly in existence 
b: Definition of a plan properly in existence 


c. Employers who have no plan properly in 
existence 


d, Instructions with respect to all wage-rate 
schedules 


e. Records 


To these sections, according to the offi- 
cial instructions of June 27, is added a 
new one, Section II-F: 


TI-F Restrictions on Hiring Em- 
ployees at Rates in Excess of the Mini- 
mum Rate of the Properly Established 
Rate Range for a Given Job Classifica- 
tion. 


1. Existing Establishments 
“An employer shall hire employees at the 
minimum of the properly established rate 
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range for a given job classification; provided, 
however, that an employee who has special 
ability and experience may be hired at a rate 
within the range corresponding to such ability 
and experience. But an employer may not, 
within a given year (which shall be the same 
year as the one used by the employer in cal- 
culating the average amount of merit or length 
of service increases given under Section IT-C-1 
of this General Order), hire more than 25% of 
all the employees hired for any job classifica- 
tion at rates in excess of the minimum of the 
properly established rate range for that job 
classification. In any job classification in 
which fewer than four employees are hired 
within the year, one employee who has special 
ability and experience may be hired at a rate 
in excess of the minimum rate of the properly 
established rate range. 


“Tf, before the effective date of this amend- 
ment, an employer has had a plan properly in 
existence (as defined in this General Order) 
which provides that some percentage of em- 
ployees in excess of 25% may be hired at rates 
above the appropriate minimum rate, such 
provision may be continued in effect. All other 
employers are subject to the restrictions of 
this or the following subsection (II-F-1 or 
II-F-2). 


2. New Establishments or New Depart- 
ments in Existing Establishments 


“An employer shall hire employees at the 
minimum of the properly established rate 
range for a given job classification; provided, 
however, that an employee who has special 
ability and experience may be hired at a rate 
within the range corresponding to such ability 
and experience. But an employer may not 
within the first year of operation hire more 
than 50% of all the employees hired for any 
job classification at rates in excess of the 
minimum of the properly established rate 
range for that job classification. During all 
subsequent years of operation, no more than 
25% of all the employees hired in any job 
classification may be hired at rates in excess of 
the minimum of the properly established rate 
range for that job classification. In any job 
classification in which fewer than four em- 
ployees are hired within the year, one em- 
ployee who has special ability and experience 
may be hired at a rate in excess of the mini- 
mum rate of the properly established rate 
Tange.” 


LEVER BROTHERS CASE 


The 15% pay increase that is generally 
considered available under the Little Steel 
formula has been modified in application 
by certain other principles and rules of the 
War Labor Board. One modification is 
the “Lever Brothers Doctrine,” established 
by the WLB on September 2, 1942, in a 
decision relating to the Lever Brothers 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
reflected in a number of other cases since 
that time. 

The doctrine is, in effect, that a pay 
increase of less than the 15% generally al- 
lowable under the Little Steel formula may 
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be directed by the WLB if the rates paid 
employees are already substantially above 
those paid for comparable work in the area 
or in the industry as a whole, and when 
granting them higher rates would unsta- 
bilize the wage rates of the local market 
area or of the industry. 

Certain advantages are claimed for this 
doctrine. It has been stated that it is 
designed to avoid a round of general in- 
creases which would (1) create unequal 
relationships in the rates paid in a locality 
or an industry or (2) intensify existing in- 
equalities. It was on this basis that em- 
ployees of the Lever Brothers Company 
were denied an increase in September, 
1942, which would have brought their 
wages up to a full 15% over January, 
1941. 

In 1943, the United Soap, Glycerine and 
Edible Oil Workers Union, Local 22050, 
AFL, the bargaining agent for Lever 
Brothers employees, requested that a gen- 
eral wage increase equal to the amount 
still available under the Little Steel for- 
mula be granted. The company refused 
this request and the United States Concil- 
iation Service was called in. The case was 
certified to the WLB in January, 1944, 
and panel hearings were held at the offices 
of the Boston Regional Board in March 
and May, 1944. 

The union brief opposing the Lever 
Brothers doctrine includes the assertion 
that since “the cost of living rise affects 
all workers, so must the Little Steel formu- 
la apply to all workers regardless of the 
absolute or relative position of these work- 
ers’ rates of pay . . . Denial of the 15% 
cost of living adjustment . . . because of 
factors unrelated to the cost of living 
would be a gross discrimination toward 
the workers concerned and a denial to 
them of the essence of the nation’s wage 
stabilization policy.” 

The panel felt that the union had 
shown clearly the difficulties of applying 
the doctrine but had not established the 
error of the principle itself. Moreover, 
the panel was of the opinion that the 
WLB is justified in its policy of setting up 
definite wage brackets in given occupa- 
tions and areas and of taking into account 
in a particular case of maladjustment 
whether the employees desiring an increase 
under the Little Steel formula are below, 
within, or above the maximum of those 
brackets. The panel reaffirmed the Lever 
Brothers doctrine as a reasonable princi- 
ple of wage stabilization. 

The statistical material presented at the 
panel hearing by the company and by the 
union boiled down to whether the granting 
of a 24¢ general wage increase to bring 
the employees up to the full 15% allow- 


—S 
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ance would unstabilize the market area. 
The only unstabilizing effect that could 
be foreseen was that relating to the com- 
mon labor rate. It was felt that by not 
granting the increase in this classification 
to new workers until six months’ service 
in the company had been accumulated, 
any pull upon the labor market was likely 
to be negligible. As a result of these find- 
ings, the Boston Regional board directed 
on July 8 that, effective January 22, 1944, 
the rates of all employees at Lever Broth- 
ers Company, except those classified as 
common labor, shall be increased 24% cents 
an hour. 


LITTLE STEEL INCREASES 


In a number of wage dispute cases 
pending before the WLB and its agencies, 
including the dispute in the steel case, un- 
ions have presented demands for general 
wage increases admittedly beyond the 
limits of the Little Steel formula. On July 
25, the National board adopted a resolu- 
tion setting forth the proper procedure for 
handling these cases. The full text follows: 


“1. That in any wage dispute now pending 
before or hereafter referred to any agency or 
panel of the National War Labor Board, in 
which there is a demand for any general wage 
increase beyond the limits of the existing wage 
stabilization policy, such agency or panel shall 
proceed to process the case as usual and within 
the limits of that policy. 

“2. When a case has thus been processed to 
a final order of settlement under the existing 
wage stabilization policy, the parties will be 
asked to complete their contracts, making ap- 


propriate provision therein, if so desired, for a 


reopening of the wage provisions in the event 
of a change in the national policy. 


“3. If the union in any such wage dispute 
now desires to present evidence as to whether 
the formula is operating to create gross in- 
equities and whether changes could be made in 
the formula which would be consistent with 
the stabilization needs of the country and with 
the provisions of the Act of October 2, 1942, 
the procedure shall be as follows: 


“a. The union shall promptly present to 
the agency or panel, for transmission to this 
Board, a simple and concise summary, no 
more than three pages in length, of the 
nature of the evidence which it is prepared 
to offer. 

“b. The agency or panel shall transmit 
this summary to the Director of Disputes 
of the National War Labor Board, sending a 
copy to the other party to the dispute. The 
other party may submit to the Board, with- 
in ten days after receipt of the summary a 
brief statement of its position thereon, and, 
if it so desires, a simple and concise sum- 
mary, no more than three pages in length, 
of any evidence it is prepared to offer on the 
subject. After consideration of the docu- 
ments so submitted the National War Labor 

_ Board will notify both parties to the dispute 
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and the Board agency or panel whether it 
desires to receive any or all of the evidence, 
and what procedure shall be followed in 
submitting any evidence the Board does 
desire to receive. 


“4, The foregoing procedure shall not apply 
to cases in which an agency or panel of the 
National Board has already commenced the 
taking of evidence and argument bearing on the 
question of a general wage increase beyond the 
limits of the existing wage stabilization policy 
or has been specifically instructed by the 
National Board to take such evidence and 
argument.” 


E. S. Hornina 


Management Research Division 


Camp for Employees 


R. H. Macy and Company of New 
York has purchased a new summer and 
winter vacation resort for its employees. 
Camp Isida, as it is called, has two houses, 
each with twenty-two single rooms and 
thirty-eight double rooms. A herd of 
thirty-six Guernsey cows supplies the milk, 
and fresh vegetables are provided from 
150 acres under cultivation. The rates for 
employees are $15 a week, or $3 a day 
for shorter stays. The rates for husbands 
or wives of employees are somewhat 
higher. 


Smoke Houses 

Fireproof houses are being built at the 
plant entrances of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company as a convenience to employees 
who wish to smoke. Because many prod- 
ucts and solvents are inflammable, smoking 
in the plant itself is prohibited. 

The size of the quarters at the various 
gates was determined after a survey was 
made of the demand for smoking facilities 
by men and women at each entrance. Seat- 
ing accommodations to care for the aver- 
age demand are being provided. 


A Work Program in 
Education 

The Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration is making use of the services of 
three hundred high school students to 
build bombers. Their factory jobs are a 
part of their school work in a town where 
the labor shortage is serious. 

The students go to school for four hours 
and then travel in buses to the factory 
which is a circular modernistic building, 
formerly a part of the San Diego Exposi- 
tion. The boys and girls work a four-hour 
shift Monday through Saturday. They re- 
ceive grades for the work-experience course 
and get one credit a semester toward 
graduation. 

During the summer vacation the stu- 
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dents work in the company’s main plant. 
They follow a time schedule that ends the 
work day for most of them at 2:30 or 
3:00 each afternoon. 

The students are paid 60¢ an hour to 
start, with a 5¢ raise every eight weeks 
until they receive 75¢ an hour. Absentee- 
ism has averaged about the same as in 
the school classes. 


Review of 
Labor Statistics 


ECENT strike activity and counter 

measures by the Federal Govern- 
ment overshadow other news in the labor 
statistics field. 

An analysis of strike data, on page 239, 
shows that although the number of strikes 
beginning in June dropped from the peak 
in May there were 500 new strikes as com- 
pared with 433 in June of 1943. 

The June figures complete the record for 
the first year following the adoption of the 
Smith-Connally anti-strike act, which was 
designed to either put an end to strikes 
or at least to diminish their number. The 
results, however, have been disappointing. 
In the year following the passage of this 
bill, 7.5% more time was lost because of 
strikes than in the preceding year. Strikes 
were 32% more numerous in the first year 
under the act than in the year leading up 
to it and 8.2% more workers were in- 
volved. 

Many feel that the failure of the act to 
decrease strike activity has been the result 
of the Administration’s failure to employ 
its punitive provisions in all except the rar- 
est cases. The last two weeks have 
brought an apparent change in the aitti- 
tude of the Administration toward the em- 
ployment of these provisions. In the 
course of the Philadelphia transit strike, in 
protest against extending equal rights to 
colored employees of the transit lines, the 
government employed almost every power 
given to it under the act, with the result 
that the strike came to a prompt and deci- 
sive end. During the early part of the strike, 
all attempts to mediate or to induce the 
strikers to return to work brought no re- 
sults. Even Army seizure of the lines, 
which in a number of previous cases had 
brought settlement, did not solve the 
strike. When the government, finally em- 
ploying the sanctions at its disposal, 
threatened the strikers with the loss of 
their jobs, loss of unemployment benefits, 
denial of certificates of availability for the 


duration of the war, cancellation of occu- 


pational deferments, reclassification in the 
draft, and invokement of the fine and pris- 
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Average Weekly Earnings in Twenty-five Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Tar CoNFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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on provisions of the Smith-Connally act, 
the strike ended in a matter of hours. 

Another example of the inadequacy of 
the Smith-Connally act, unless its full 
power is employed, is given in the case of 
the strike at the submarine building yards 
of the Electric Boat Company at Groton, 
Connecticut. The independent Shipbuild- 
ing and Marine Engineers Union requested 
a strike vote in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the act. The vote was held on 
August 12 and the results showed that 
6,334 workers were opposed to the strike, 
as against 1,717 in favor of it. Despite this 
overwhelming vote against striking, union 
leaders persisted in their strike call and a 
walkout took place on August 14, with the 
strike continuing until August 17. 

In the San Francisco area, AFL machin- 
ists voted on August 16 to release the five 
machine shops seized by the Navy from a 
union ban against overtime work. This 
overtime “strike” had been in progress for 
several months, but, like the Philadelphia 
strike, ended a few hours after sanctions 
were threatened. Their use was authorized 
by Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, and they were described by 
Rear Admiral Harold G. Bowen as the 
“most thorough-going that have ever been 
applied to a labor union in this country.” 


LIVING COSTS 


Living costs of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical workers in the 
United States advanced 0.6% from mid- 
June to mid-July, bringing the change 
since August, 1939, to 25.0%. Over the 
year, living costs have risen 1.8%. 

After two and a half years, the Board’s 
wartime and prewar fixed budget indexes 
of living costs are once again in agree- 
ment, both showing a change of 22.1% 
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since January, 1941. The variation in 
these indexes over this period. has never 
been appreciable. 

The largest June-to-July change oc- 
curred in food prices, as a result of in- 
creases in the prices of eggs, fresh fruits 
and potatoes. The only other category to 
show a change was rent, which increased 
0.1% during the previous quarter-year and 
was recorded in the June-to-July change. 

Over the year, the largest increase has 
been in the prices of sundries items, 
which have advanced 5.7%. Clothing 
prices rose 4.0%, fuel and light costs were 
up 2.8% and rents 0.1%. Food costs alone 
declined to the extent of 0.4%. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


The earnings of wage earners in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries regu- 
larly studied by Tae Conrerence Boarp 
reached new peak levels in June. Hourly 
earnings were at an all-time high of $1.068, 
40.7% above the level prevailing in Janu- 
ary, 1941. This,-coupled with an increase 
in the average length of the work week, 
brought weekly earnings to a new high 
level of $49.23, 60.8% above that of Janu- 
ary, 1941. 

Inasmuch as weekly earnings rose more 
than living costs, “real” weekly earnings 
set a new mark. Real weekly earnings 
have advanced 32.4% since January, 1941, 
and 45.0% since August, 1939, the month 
preceding the outbreak of the war. 

Employment declined for the seventh 
consecutive month and is now at the low- 
est point since August, 1942. Employ- 
ment in these twenty-five manufacturing 
industries, however, is still 65.6% above 
the August, 1939, level. 


G. Cuarx THompson 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Payroll Statistics 
in Manufacturing 


VERAGE hourly and weekly earn- 

ings and “real” weekly earnings 

rose to new peak levels in June, according 

to Tue Conrerence Boarp’s_ regular 

monthly survey of labor statistics in twen- 
ty-five manufacturing industries. 

The number of hours worked in one 


week in June was higher than in any oth- 


er month in recent years, but was lower 
than the levels that prevailed before 
March, 1930. Although employment de- 
clined substantially in June, the increase 
in the length of the work week was suffi- 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tum ConrerEncs Boarp 
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cient to keep man hours at approximately 
the May level. Payrolls were higher than 
in May, with the increase in weekly earn- 
ings more than offsetting the decline in 
employment. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


Wage-rate increases averaging 7.0% 
were granted to 0.3% of the wage earn- 
ers in twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries in June. The average for all wage 
earners was 0.02%, the same as in May. 

Fifteen industries reported increases, 
three of them—the chemical, book and job 
printing, and heavy equipment industries 
—greater than 10%. But in these three 
industries so few of the workers received 
the wage increases that the average for all 
workers in each industry was only 0.3% 
or less. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners rose 
0.6% to $1.068 in June, a new peak level 
for the series. The increase in the length 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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A 
2 Nominal 
Date shots Wn ber Hourly Earnings 
W 
Earner 
Actual 
LOASH JUNON eocmiian sowie ne $46.16 45.2 43.1 187.8 
Duly seers. Se. 1.020 46.14 45.0 43.1 188.5 
AMI DUEG St heer ree ckinon 1.020 46 25 45.1 48 .2 188.5 
pentember ec soon ck 1.036 47.18 45.3 43.5 191.5 
Octobertes ack te es. 1.036 47.47 45.5 43 .6 191.5 
Nave bare ects +s 1.041 | 47.58 45.5 43.6} 192.4 
Dectmbers.. csnes vcee. s 1.045 47.15 45.1 43.7 193.2 
1944 January.................. 1.046 47 .56 45 .2 43.7 193.3 
Mehrusrys:} a auch foes keds 1.048 48.15 45.7 43.9 193.7 
Marcher. hares axe. 1.053 48.41 45.8 44.0 194.6 
[NN Gece acetate eee 1.057 48.09 45.2 44.0 195.4 
IM ayers oe Se oe es ck 1.062r} 48.46r 45.5 44,1 196 .3r 
MUNG Heer ne he OS oes bBo 1.068 49.23 45.9 44.2 197.4 
rRevised. 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


4 Actual 
Weekly Earnings | Hours per Employ- Total 
Week per ment Man Payrolls 
Wage Hours 
Actual Real a Earner 
173.5 166.8 91.9 148.6 136.6 257.8 
173.4 168.7 91.5 148.6 136.0 257.7 
173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 258.6 
177.1 172.1 92.1 149.5 137.7 264.8 
178.4 172.4 92.5 149.7 138.5 267.1 
178.8 172.8 92.5 149.8 138.6 267.8 
177.2 170.5 91.7 149.6 137.2 265.1 
178.7 172.0 91.9 148.1 136.1 264.7 
180.9 174.8 92.9 147.9 137.4 267.6 
181.9 175.6 93.1 146.6 136.5 266.7 
180.7 173.4 91.9 144.0 132.3 260.2 
182.1r} 174.17) “92.5 140.8r) 180.2r| 256.4r 
185.0 177.0 93.3 139.4 180.1 257.9 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JUNE, 1944 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


InpusTEY Actual Nominal 

May June May June May June May 

Berm pine see 5. oh nevus sd chide oe oR .180 | $53.88 | $53.00 47.3 46.9 47.3 47.3 
eS A ee ee rere .320r 58.30r | 45.4 44.2r | 43.7 43.7 
RR Dc oe re eds ahianchr wie .740 | 31. 30.56 42.1 41.3 43.4 41.7 
oe SOL et Nee DS RR eck eee een 085r | 49. 48.99r | 45.2 45.1r | 45.9 45.8 
avon PrOGuUciNy sas, 2. sal Se~cwate sie» dv.cee e seiecisieele Seles .901r | 37. 38.08r 42.3 42 .3r 45.9 46.0 
iret ere ern eee, 1763 | 34. 32.55 44.5 42.6 41.8 41.8 
Electrical manufacturing..............0000ccceeeeeeeeeeeees 124 | 53. 52.23 46 .6 46.5 42.5 42.5 
ee any ee eee re ee 997 | 47. 47.00 47.3 47.1 46.3 46 .6 
Hosiery: and Amit: poods caret: 269 (25 Ghs BAS. HiGe ds « Moe Geialeres .813 33. 33.48 41.5 41.2 41.4 41.4 
Dice ivedd wie a ee nt ech rte ek toys 184 | 55. 56.23 47.3 47.5 42.8 42.9 
Leather tanning and finishing...................eeeseeeeeees .9137r | 41. 41.947 45.8 45.9 44.4 44.2 
Vauer anil ral wOrkee en ee ree re oc cee criss cine .098 50. 49.97 46 .2 45.5 46.9 46.9 
ee Or a eee Oe Ie ae 946 | 47. 48 28 51.0 51.0 41.5 41:6 
Patek andhvarned vagddecen tbe kona awisin> eos mr 007 | 48. 48.33 48.2 48.0 43.4 43.3 
a SS Sar Sree ee ey eee 896 | 43. 43.45 49.2 48.5 44.7 44.6 
USS) EE otal agen eee are maa yon me waits 850 | 38. 37.78 44.6 44.5. 42.8 42.8 
Pee ook antl Gob, wos eres sets te eet eee 045r | 45. 44.67r | 43.3 42.7 41.3 41.4 
Printing—news and magazine.............0.eee cece eee eeeee 125 47. 45.96 41.3 40.9 40.8 40.8 
pe ee ee eee ee ee "Sea Sere ere ont He ne ae 46.9 Ate a0 a 

SPOS PANG ELUDES oA otis sis ioineiaisle eis iole stsialeyat aiopsias .8047 ; 249 ; : : ; 
M ares ane aroha 2 Ae 024 | 49. 47.14 | 47.3 | 46.0 | 47.0 | 47.0 
Silk vari rayon se. eae cee cteie tna. ats oie! eceiete oto) Biers, 02 sieie 3,0 oii" ore 171 33. 33.93 43.1 44.0 42.3 42.3 
Wonkestes 0% 84. 58 gsideshs Pee BETTS, «SEH .909 | 39. Tee, 5.8 a a ae 
Woolen and - rsted Shy ht aay es aS (896 | 39.50 - : 

2 eee Se at Ne ea ‘9990 | 40.56 | 40.11 | 43.6 | 48.2 | 42.6 | 49.5 
Foundries and machine ANG SHgomnshaqocs GacCu en OoUee Gone .176r | 56.84 55.55r 47.5 47.2 45.7 45.6 
AME Serradricd eae RNa sansa a oelela sale .132 53.12 53.22 46.6 47.0 43.9 43.9 
@. Machines and machine tools...........220ccseeeesecees .135r | 56.50 55.91r 49.3 49.3r 47.5 47.5 
So a ere ee ee 264 | 62.16 | 58.94 47.5 46.6 | 46.2 45.8 
4. Hardware and small parts............... sare weptines ‘101 | 51.88 | 51.94 | 47.0 | 47.2 1 44.0 | 44.0 
Richer procaine Fe 88). AS 168 | 55.51 | 54.58 47.2 46.9 45.5 45.6 
DR EINE co ae aOR CAG ROMY Soda sey <aronglog? cat .062r | $49.23 | $48.46r| 45.9 45.5 44.2 44.1 
a eg a : $ .876 | $41.85 | $37.10 47.3 42.3 42.6 42.4 

eee eaiining oe 3 ate cet tea bare tl 1.282 | 68.35 | 58.66 | 45.8 | 45.7 | 48.6 | 48.7 
Sk Tie OMe REMA Sisk Ge es Se iaites . . PRUE $1.069 | $1.064r | $49.30 | $48.52r| 45.9 | 45.4r | 44.1 44.1 
eee een riers cacacs 1.182 | $1.179 | $53.84 45.5 45.1r | 48.1 48.1 
Seung ob eee ae Mee Sts... ee S335 | 1.887 | 68.46 47.5 | 46.9 | 48.3 | 48.1 


: a hlafon Since : in only four 
k week, with the resultant ad- rates was almost negligible. Since Jan- crease has been 48.3%. y 
ae ce Bert and the de- uary, 1941, Little Steel formula base date, months since the latter date have hourly 
cline in employment, were the chief fac- average hourly earnings have ‘advanced earnings failed to rise, and in three of 
tors in this rise, since the advance in wage 40.7%, and since August, 1939, the in- these months they remained constant. 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JUNE, 1944 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


INDUSTRY 


Agricultural implement..............00+00s- 
Avitomobilel ce rcnnie coc estore niece t,< (ema 


Burniture® icracrrsclaate unter ele aie ctor scrarsemransne ss 
Hosiery and knit goods............0sseeeeeee 
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amber and: Mill worker wee veers wa Hotes ayers 
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IPADEE Products s..c x... eran ewes eerskere 
Printing—book and job.............+++++++: 
Printing—news and magazine................ 
RUDDER reas cercierecto sitive nisiersisvecant «rele ini. 
Silkvand "rayon sos secs cv ciceerert aratvra a ciaiptateqace-e's 
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NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are 


Average Earnings 


Weekly 
Hourly, Actual 


Total Man Hours Payrolls 


Empl t 
mploymen a 


204.7 | 208.2 | 195.7 | 192.7 | 187.3 | 184.2 | 204.4 | 204.0 | 195.4 | 193.2 | 400.0 | 393.1 
208.4 | 208.97) 198.2 | 193.47] 189.7 | 184.97} na n.a n.a n.a n.d n.d. 
149.3 | 149.5 | 187.8 | 185.2 | 181.9 | 129.3 88.2 87.7 81.4 79.5 | 121.5 | 118.6 
216.8 | 213.2r| 189.9 | 187.07} 181.7 | 178.87] 178.8 | 178.87] 157.0 | 156.67] 339.5 | 334.47 
175.1 | 171.5 | 163.4 | 153.2 | 156.4 | 146.5 88:0 39.0 85.4 34.7 62.1 59.7 
200.5 |' 197.9 | 196.0 | 192.8 | 187.6 | 184.3 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
192.5 | 192.8 | 188.5 | 188.5 | 180.4 | 180:2 | 189.5 | 147.8 | 186.8 | 144.4 | 263.0 | 278.6 
213.1 | 212.8 | 190.9 | 189.5 | 182.7 | 181.2 76.6 17.8 68.6 69.2 | 146.2 | 147.4 
197.5 | 198.7 | 162.8 | 164.3 | 155.8 | 157.1 | 117.2 | 117.1 96.1 96.4 | 190.8 | 192.4 
188.5 | 187.97) 181.1 | 181.17) 173.3 | 173.17) 73.6 72.3 70.8 69.7 | 133.3 | 130.97 
230.7 | 232.1 | 215.1 | 213.4 | 205.8 | 204.0 55.2 50.3 51.5 46.2 | 118.7 | 107.3 
196.0 | 200.0 | 201.0 | 205.1 | 192.3 | 196.1 | 123.2 | 121.8 | 126.4 | 125.0 | 247.6 | 249.8 
177.8 | 178.5 | 176.9 | 176.6 | 169.3 | 168.8 | 137.9 | 189.1 | 186.8 | 187.4 | 243.9 | 245.7 
177.4 | 177.8 | 168.6 | 166.6 | 161.3 | 159.3 | 112.1 | 112.0 | 106.5 | 104.8 | 189.0 | 186.6 
187.3 | 186.4 | 174.9 | 173.5 | 167.4 | 165.9 | 171.6 | 168.2 | 160.8 | 157.3 | 300.1 | 291.8 
160.9 | 160.07) 152.0 | 149.17) 145.5 | 142.57] 119.0 | 119.8 | 112.2 | 111.4 | 180.9 | 178.6r 
164.5 | 162.3 | 150.7 | 147.2 | 144.2 | 140.7 | 118.6 | 120.7 | 108.9 | 109.7 | 178.7 | 177.7 
194.1 | 189.97} 203.0 | 193.87) 194.3 | 185.37] 115.8 | 118.6 | 121.2 | 121.0 | 235.1 | 229.8r 
156.3 | 155.4 | 144.9 | 147.3 | 188.7 | 140.8 85.0 84.9 78.8 80.3 | 123.2 | 125.1 
180.6 | 180.0 | 166.5 | 164.0 | 159.3 | 156.8 72.3 72.5 66.7 66.1 | 120.4 | 118.9 
208.6 | 205.2r) 200.4 | 195.8r} 191.8 | 187.27) 222.4 | 297.7 | 213.1 | 216.8 | 445.7 | 445.8r 
193.1 | 191.9 | 179.4 | 179.7 | 171.7 | 171.8 | 141.4 | 142.4 | 181.2 | 183.3 | 253.7 | 255.9 
208.7 | 206.7r| 207.0 | 204.87} 198.1 | 195.8r n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
195.1 | 188.7 | 188.2 | 178.5 | 180-1 | 170.7 n.a n.d. n.d n.a. n.a n.d. 
215.6 | 215.0 | 209.1 | 209.4 | 200.1 | 200.2 | 187.9 | 190.8 | 182.1 | 185.6 | 392.9 | 399.5 
209.8 | 207.7 | 203.1 | 199.7 | 194.4 | 190.9 | 255.5 | 262.8 | 247.1 | 252.6 | 518.9 | 524.8 
197.4 | 196.37} 185.0 | 182.17] 177.0 | 174.17] 139.4 | 140.87] 190.1 | 180.27} 257.9 | 256.4r 


other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Average weekly earnings of all wage 
earners in these industries rose 1.6% in 
June, reaching a new peak level of $49.23. 
Both the rise in hourly earnings and the 
increase in the number of hours worked 
in one week caused weekly earnings to 
advance. In the last year they have risen 
6.7%, and since January, 1941, the in- 
crease has amounted to $18.62, or 60.8%. 
Since August, 1939, the average weekly 
return of these workers has risen 80.4%. 

With the cost of living declining slight- 
ly in June, “real” weekly earnings, which 
measure the quantities of goods and serv- 
ices that can be purchased with dollar 
weekly income, rose more than actual 
weekly earnings, or 1.7%. Over the year, 
the picture is reversed, with the cost of 
living rising 0.5%, so that real weekly 
earnings, although they increased 6.1%, 
rose less than actual weekly earnings. 

Since January, 1941, real weekly earn- 
ings have increased 32.4% and since Au- 
gust, 1939, 45.0%, living costs having ris- 
en 21.5% and 24.4%, respectively, in 
these periods. 


HOURS 


The work week averaged by all workers 
in these industries was 45.9 hours in June, 


an increase of 0.4 hours, or 0.9%, since 
May. This was a new peak level for re- 
cent years, but was shorter than the pre- 
vailing work week prior to March, 1930. 
The average number of hours worked in 
~one week was increased 0.7 hours, or 1.5%, 
in the year since June, 1943, 5.7 hours, or 
14.2%, since January, 1941, and 8.0 hours, 
or 21.1%, since August, 1939. 

In spite of the increase in average hours 
per week, total man hours declined 0.1% 
in June because of the drop in employ- 
ment. Similarly, man hours declined 
4.8% in the last year, but since January, 
1941, they have risen 46.0% and since 
August, 1939, 100.8%, owing to increases 
in both employment and the number of 
hours worked per week in these periods. 


THE NOMINAL WEEK 


The nominal week is the scheduled num- 
ber of hours of operation of a plant, shift 
or department for one week and includes 
scheduled overtime. Since the hours that 
are scheduled make no allowance for 
time lost through absence or because 
of labor turnover and since they exclude 
overtime worked to compensate for such 
losses, they differ from the actual hours 
per week per wage earner. In normal 
times, nominal and actual hours per 


given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, 


footnotes on page 232. 


week are usually similar, but in times of 
labor shortage the nominal work week is 
ordinarily shorter than the actual work 
week. The nominal week of 44.2 hours in 
June was 1.7 hours less than the actual 
hours per week per wage earner. 


EMPLOYMENT 


For the seventh consecutive month, em- 
ployment in the twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries dropped in June, the de- 
cline amounting to 1.0%. In sixteen of 


the industries, the number. of employed — 


workers was reduced from May to June, 
and in four others employment remained 
at approximately the same level. The June 
index at 139.4 (1923=100) was lower 
than any month since August, 1942, but. 
was higher than at any time before that 
date. The rise in employment since Jan- 
uary, 1941, amounted to 27.8% and that. 
since August, 1939, to 65.6%. 


PAYROLLS 


In spite of the drop in employment 
from May to June, total payrolls, which 
are also influenced by changes in average 
hourly earnings and the length of the work 
week, rose 0.6% in the month period. This 
rise brought them to a level of 257.9 
(1923=100) which was very slightly 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, JUNE, 1944 
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See footnotes on page 232. 


above that of a year ago. Since January, 
1941, total payrolls have risen 105.5% and 
since August, 1939, 198.5%. 


CEMENT 


A sharp increase in employment coupled 
with a rise of 11.8% in the average num- 
ber of hours worked in one week raised the 
average hourly earnings of all wage earn- 
ers in the cement industry to a new peak 
level of $.884. 

This 0.9% rise in average hourly earn- 
ings was less than might have been ex- 
pected from the large increase. in the 
length of the work week because the low- 
er-paid unskilled workers constituted a 
larger proportion of all wage earners In 
June than they had in May. 

The average weekly earnings of the 
workers in this industry rose 12.8% in 
June to $41.85, a new peak level for the 
series. Since June, 1943, the average 
hourly and weekly earnings of cement 


Aut Mauer 


Average Earnin 
a Average Hours 
r Week per 


workers have risen 5.0% and 19.3%, re- 
spectively. 


PETROLEUM 


Average hourly .earnings of all wage 
earners in the petroleum-refining indus- 
try dropped 0.6% to $1.274 in June. Ow- 
ing to a drop in employment and slightly 
longer working hours per week, the aver- 
age hourly earnings of unskilled workers 
rose 0.3% in June. But since the earn- 
ings of the much-larger group of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers showed a drop 
of 0.7% since May, the average hourly 
return of all workers in the industry de- 
clined. Average weekly earnings at $58.35 
were also slightly below the May level. 


AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft workers averaged $1.182 an 
hour in June, or 0.3% more than in May, 
largely because of an increase of 0.9% in 
the length of the work week. 2 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


FEMALE 


Average Earnings 
8 Average Hours 


Hourly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Harner 
May June May June May June May June May 
163 |$1.157 |$55 47.6 47.2 1$ .947 |$ .931 |$42.67 |$41.82 45.1 44.9 
LS 46.1 45.17) 1.186 | 1.13877 12 | 46.97r| 43.2 41.3r 
; 43 4 42.5 616 37 | 24.75 41.2 40.3 
ul 46.0 45.9 766 60 | 32.25r| 42.6 42 .6r 
1 43.9 43.9r| .697 T1 | 27.64r| 39.7 39.47 
: 47.2 45.1 . 680 14 | 26.66 41.4 39.8 
Ee 48.6 48.3 . 889 75 | 38.33 43.6 43.7 
ile 48.3 48.3 .857 63 | 37.47 45.1 44.5 
alle 44.6 44.9 .695 03 | 27.42 40.3 39.8 
abe 47.7 47.8 .910 69 | 40.40 43 .6 44.1 
; 46.8 46.9 .799 18) $1.65 40.2 40.5 
: I 46.3 45.7 843 58 | 37.79 44.6 43.9 
P 52.6 52.8 .726 23 | 33.14 45.8 45.0 
Ly, 48.9 48.5 . 803 39 | 36.42 44.1 45.1 
50.0 49.3 .667 40 | 28.33 42.6 42.5 
F 47.3 47.3 .656 11 | 26.44 41.3 40.9 
3 44.3 43.6 645 85 | 26.75r| 41.6 41.3 
jb 41.4 41.1 . 738 99 | 28.45 40.6 39.9 
it 49.0 AT .8r\ .895 26 | 36.39 42.8 41.7 
ie 48.4 47.27) 1.008 02 | 40.22 41.7 40.7 
An 50.3 49.0 799 92 | 33.00 43 .'7 42.5 
45.9 47.3 .632 82 | 24.83 39.3 39.7 
: 45.9 45.3 195 28 | 31.76 40.6 40.2 
. 46.4 45.7 . 802 54 | 32.31 40.6 40.1 
a le 45.2 44.7 782 81 | 30.67 40.7 40.3 
1 48 4 48.1 . 956 30 | 41.67 44.2 44.0 
ike 47 .2 47.6 .891 54 | 37.38 42.1 42.1 
ile 50.3 50.47} .897 ; 95 | 40.687] 45.6 45.0 
33 47.9 47.0 | 1.028 | 1. 82 | 44.95 44.6 43.6 
ie 48 .4 48.5 .870 : 59 | 37.83 43 .2 43.7 
i We 48 4 48.0 . 984 51 | 42.71 44.2 44,1 
$1. 47.3 46 .87r|$ .753 |$ .7467|$31.49 |$30.78 41.7 41.1 
$. 47.3 | 42.3 
1. 45.8 | 45.7 
$1. 47.2 | 46.8r 
$1. 46.8 45.9 |$1.019 |$1.0217/$44.62 |$44.75r| 43.8 43.8 
1. 47.7 47.1 | 1.072 | 1.076 | 48.18 | 47.68.| 44.9 44.3 | 


Since women workers represented a 
slightly larger proportion of all workers in 
June, a decrease in their hourly earnings, 
which have averaged lower than those of 
all male workers, partly offset the 0.8% 
increase in the hourly earnings of the male 
workers, 

Similarly, an increase of 2.0% in the 
length of the work week of the men work- 
ers was modified by the fact that the 
women worked the same number of hours, 
on the average, as in May. Average week- 
ly earnings of the aircraft workers rose 
1.2% in June. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Wage earners in shipyards received 
$1.335 for each hour of work in June, 
slightly less than they had earned in May, 
and 1.2% less than the peak level of $1.351 
reached in April of this year. Since the 
length of the work week was increased in 
June, average weekly earnings of ship- 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, JUNE, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNSKILLED 


Average Earnings 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 


InpuUsTRY r Week per We Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly age Earner 
June May June May June May June May June May June May 
Agricultural implement ..................+-- $ .965 |® .941 1944.20 1$45.00 |: 45.8) 47.8 181.189 |$1.187 |$56.92 |$55.92 | 47.9 | 47.1 
Automobilelseeeeneee a. SERCASED POO aR PRION 1,184 | 1.1357) 51.01 | 49.777} 45.0 43.8r| 1.404 | 1.4057] 64.94 | 63.57r| 46.2 45.27 
Bootiand shoei cncchitanaa crew ccs cee seins cereals 459 .461 | 20.49 | 20.10 44.6 43.6 .918 .921 | 39.78 | 39.13 43.3 42.5 
Chemical cee ease orn ite iiheave eas 964 .9517r| 44.96 | 43.887] 46.6 46.1 | 1.236 | 1.2437] 57.82 | 56.97r) 45.8 45.8 
(Rayon producing’. erent oon s er aetetsis sistorere’ 788 .7937r| 32.88 | 33.637) 41.7 42.47] 1.084 | 1.0357] 45.68 | 45.677} 44.2 44.17 
Cotton North: cee fe sn diseases caret. 752 744 | 34.39 | 33.68 45.7 45.3 904 .882 | 43.40 | 39.72 48.0 45.0 
Electrical manufacturing............-....206- 907 .889 | 42.80 | 41.61 47.2 46.8 | 1.342 | 1.3821 | 65.54 | 64.11 48.8 48.5 
Murniture’ccn i cuir tecac eee iickac attreiarvenereras 869 .843 | 41.14 | 39.17 47.3 46.5 | 1.092 | 1.106 | 52.91 | 53.88 48.5 48.7 
Hosiery, andiknit:goodsy. ce stccctcieis ioitele ets .770 752 | 36.23 | 35.53 47.0 47.3 | 1.188 | 1.147 | 50.44 | 51.27 44.3 44.7 
Trontand:steelto se tectonics cis sisltocte sm’ 927 .928 | 42.38 | 42.61 45.7 45.9 | 1.249 | 1.257 | 60.00 | 60.52 48.1 48.1 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 701 .695 | 31.63 | 31.257) 45.1 45.0 | 1.006 | 1.0087) 47.66 | 47.937) 47.4 47.6 
Eumber‘and:millworkas actea. sc cceninsae ees 808 .810 | 36.05 | 35.89 | 44.6 44.3 | 1.204 | 1.206 | 56.41 | 55.58 46.9 46.1 
Meatipacking tank aime ct casein oe isterleres gees « 808 .815 | 41.77 | 42.18 51.7 51.8 | 1.055 | 1.077 | 55.86 | 57.35 53.0 53.2 
Paintrand svarnigh er ess ae ns lae oe ree eles he als 883 .846 | 44.62 | 40.67 50.5 48.1 | 1.094 | 1.118 | 52.73 | 54.37 48.2 48.6 
Raperandspulp. scat oeke sees aaa cee eae 761 .768 | 36.09 | 36.13 47.5 47.0 . 982 .984 | 50.25 | 49.44 61.1 50.3 
PAPE PROCUCUS. |. Neadets Sek v0.8 wiele wl alete « ciatelels 766 .762 | 34.22 | 33.69 44.7 44.2 | 1.070 | 1.060 | 51.62 | 51.30 48.2 48.4 
Printing—book and job.................+006- 838 .845 | 37.06 | 36.947] 44.2 | 43.7 | 1.369 | 1.3607] 60.62 | 59.257] 44.3 | 43.6 
Printing—news and magazine............... 799 .785 | 30.86 | 29.48 | 38.6 37.6 | 1.352 | 1.344 | 57.10 | 56.65 42.2 42.2 
Rubber.t eee ake ceases wath deinisnaleens 1.056 | 1.0507) 50.79 | 49.677) 48.1 47.3 | 1.371 | 1.3457] 67.25 | 64.347} 49.1 47 .8r 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 1.101 | 1.0937) 52.19 | 51.047) 47.4 46.7 | 1.448 | 1.4207] 70.08 | 67.107) 48.4 47 .2r 
2. Other rubber products.................. 764 .769 | 39.80 | 39.41 | 52.1] 51.3 | 1.232 | 1.209 | 61.94 | 59.19 | 50.8] 49.0 
WOOL coerttn oe tere eens ete ieee inate « .809 .801 | 36.25 | 35.37 | 44.8 44.2 | 1.060 | 1.060 | 49.27 | 48.61 46.5 45.8 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. .828 | .817 | 36.61 | 35.56 | 44.2 | 43.5 | 1.049 | 1.041 | 50.25 | 49.15 | 47.9] 47.2 
2. Other woolen products®................. 764 .762 | 35.36 | 34.91 46.3 45.8 | 1.073 | 1.082 | 48.23 | 48.04 45.0 44.4 
Foundries and machine shops................. .988 | .975 | 46.86 | 46.367} 47.4] 47.5 | 1.290 | 1.2677] 62.66 | 60.997) 48.6 | 48.2r 
USoundries sp uae ee eee omc etes aster 934 .938 | 43.44 | 43.98 46.5 46.9 | 1.226 | 1.214 | 58.01 | 57.96 47.3 47.7 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 1.006 .9997} 50.11 | 49.777] 49.8 49.8 | 1.236 | 1.2197) 62.18 | 61.507} 50.3 50.4r 
8. Heavy equipment....................05- 1.023 | .974 | 47.52 | 45.40] 46.5 | 46.6 |] 1.376 | 1.331 | 66.17 | 62.64 | 48.1] 47.1 
4. Hardware and small parts.:............. .948 .942 | 46.12 | 46.05 | 48.6 | 48.9 | 1.236 | 1.233 | 59.83 | 59.75 | 48.4] 48.5 
S.eOther productsi-ee. cote hc oo ese cae oe 1.001 | 1.003 | 46.84 | 46.81 46.8 46.7 | 1.269 | 1.254 | 61.67 | 60.41 48.6 48..2 
24 INDUSTRIBS "<p erceions eda apeires visser astern VES $ .897 |$ .891 |$41.55 |$41.037) 46.3 46 .Or|$1.227 |$1.2217/$58.35 |$57.37r| 47.5 47.0r 
Cement 2 apiarstersca rset mttaer ee oho eee teronn acai 8 .775 |$ .760 |$33.49 [$31.76 | 43.2 41.8 |$ .899 |8 .891 |$43.09 |$37.80 | 48.0 42.4 
Petroleum refining: «oj. occ. 5 sess siey0 oupase teresa 947 944 | 40.27 | 39.73 42.5 42.1 | 1.307 | 1.316 | 60.31 | 60.76 46.1 46. 
ZEMNDUSTRIDS iniscnjanreiga vis sie ewer adnate Ts $ .897 18 .890 [$41.47 |$40.947] 46.2 45 .9rjB1.226 |$1.2207r|$58.26 |$57.27r| 47.5 46.9r 
A TrOT ALG eters eh Satara eee Se a eer enetolnnnararelats $1.099 |$1.0927/$48.98 |$47.36r| 44.6 43 .47r/$1.302 |$1.2927/$61.06 |$59.527| 46.9 46.1r 
Shipbuilding Sees tae, See eames ees . 986 -996 | 46.04 | 46.03 | 46.7 46.2 | 1.395 | 1.397 | 66.74 | 65.89 | 47.9 47.2 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 

lay as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tam Conrerence Boarp. 

"Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tue ConreRENce BoarD. 

Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 


Tas Conrerence Boarp. Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 
earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 
number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 
5Principally rugs. 
Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. — 
_ alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon Taz ConFERENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 
n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 
rRevised. 


yard workers rose 1.3% to $63.46, a level 
which had been exceeded only in Novem- 
ber, 1943. Continuing the trend of the 
past months, the proportion of women 
workers was again increased. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN JUNE 


Hourly earnings rose 0.6% to $1.068 in 
June and were 5.1% more than in June, 
1943. Since 1929 they have increased 
81.0%. 

Weekly earnings at $49.23 in June were 
1.6% above those in May, 6.7% above 


those in June of last year, and 72.4% 
above the average for the year 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings advanced 1.7% 
in June to exceed the level of a year be- 
fore by 6.1% and that of 1929 by 65.1%. 

Hours per week were increased 0.4 hours, 
or 0.9%, in June. The work week was 0.7 
hours, or 1.5%, longer than in the same 
month of last year and only 2.4 hours, or 
5.0%, shorter than the week prevailing 
in 1929. 


Employment declined 1.0% in June and 
averaged 6.2% below the June, 1948, level, 


but was 38.0% higher than during the 
year 1929, 

Manhours were reduced 0.1% in June. 
At 130.1 (1923=100), they were 4.8% 
lower than a year before, but 31.1% above 
the average for 1929. : 

Payrolls disbursed in June averaged 
257.9 (1923=100) and were 0.6% higher 
than in May, less than 0.1% higher than 
in June, 1943, and 137.9% above the aver- 
age for 1929. 


Exmasets P. Atuison 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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declined slightly, but not enough to affect 
the over-all level of the fuel and light 


group. 


Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: Tor Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


1936 1937 


1939 


1944 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1938 1939 1940 1941 (942 1943 1944 


Cost of Living in July 


in the United States, on both the 
wartime and prewar budget basis, rose 
substantially in July and reached 105.0 
(1923=100), a point not exceeded in any 
month since February, 1926. 


ibe costs of wage earners’ families 


25% RISE SINCE AUGUST, 1939 


THE CoNFERENCE Boarp’s index, on a 
wartime basis, was 1.8% higher than in 
July, 1943, 25.0% above August, 1939, the 
month preceding the war in Europe; and 
22.1% more than in January, 1941, base 
month of the Little Steel formula. 


1923 DOLLAR WORTH 95.2 CENTS 


The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
was 95.2 cents, compared with 95.8 cents 
last month, and 97.0 cents a year previous. 

Food prices advanced 1.2% to 111.9, 
reflecting increased prices in eggs, potatoes 
and oranges. Housing costs, after having 
remained generally stable since July, 1942, 
rose 0.1% over the quarter-year period 
April to July, 1944, through accumulative 
rent rises in some cities. Total clothing 
costs-showed no month-to-month change, 
although men’s clothing prices moved up 
fractionally. Electricity and gas costs each 


INDIVIDUAL CITY SURVEYS 


In all but six of the sixty-three indus- 
trial cities surveyed monthly by THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp, living costs rose over the 
month. These increases ranged from 0.1% 
in Youngstown to 2.2% in Trenton. In 
seven other cities — Duluth, Houston, 
Huntington, Lansing, Muskegon, Pitts- 
burgh and Wausau—there were rises of 
1.0% or more. The median change was 
+0.6% and occurred in New York. 

Over the year period, the cost of living 
rose in fifty-six cities, declined in six, and 
remained unchanged in one. The largest 
rise was 3.8% and occurred in Toledo. 

Hexen 8. Hn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


(See tables on following pages) 


Bulletin Board for 
Employees 

In response to hundreds of requests, the 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation has 
erected an employees’ bulletin board and 
display booth in front of the main en- 
trance. This has been designed to pro- 
vide an advertising medium for yard ac- 
tivities and workers’ classified notices. 

The bulletin board is divided into sec- 
tions, including “for sale,’ “trades,” 
“wanted” and “miscellaneous.” Classified 
ad forms have been printed and are avail- 
able at the booth. Employees fill them 
out and drop them in a box provided for 
the purpose. 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Fuel and Light Purchasing 


Value of 


Date 
All Items Total? | Electricity | Gas Do 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 

CT) ee ene earn 103.1 112.44 90.8 88.9 98.5 79.3 92.5 67.2 94.6 107.2 97.0 
ANRUSERORG as dsb ni 102.8 111.4 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.3 97.3 
September.............. 103.1 112.0 90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.4 97.0 
October... o.8- ae as 103.7 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 108.6 96.4 
Navermber. o:ci.s 5.14 ca Ge 103.7 112.1 90.8 90.9 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
Decembers,.. 5. .tsi+ ean 3 103.9 111.9 90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 

1044 January. ocr. 3.3.08. 103.9 111.1 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0 94.6 110.5 96.2 
Hebraary..5.. ds 4.2 aene 103.4 109.6 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 110.6 96.7 
Marchiiteves cece sere es 103.4 109.2 90.8 91.7 LOLSS e822 95.3 67.0 94.6 111.5 96.7 
Aprile eats he 880s 104.1 110.1 90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 112.8 96.1 
Mayors... c ash cee oases 104.4 110.7 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.3 67.0 94.6 | 113.2 95.8 
Aiea St eet ean Ae 104.4 110.66 90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.1 67.0 94.6 113.3 95.8 
SULY 2c ch ed oe act sean 105.0 -111.9¢ 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.1 66.9 94.5 113.3 95 .2 

! Percentage Changes 
June 1944 to July 1944....... | +0.6 +1.2 +0.1 | 0 | +0.1 | O | 0 -0.1 | -0.1 0 | -0.6 
July 1943 to July 1944...... +1.8 | -0.4 +0.1 +4.0 +3.5 +4.8 4+2.8 | 0.4 -0.1 +5.7 -1.9 
1Since sa . ousing collected quarter i Based on food price ind f Tus Conrerence Boarp for July 15, 1943. 
ee ea in ee ee ee bBased on food price indexes for June 15, 1944. ; 
"Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. cBased on food price indexes for July 15, 1944. rRevised 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tas Conrmrence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Ja 1989100 plane) Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Cirr June 1944 | July 1943 Crer June 1944 | July 1945 
4 t July 1944 | June 1944 | July 1943 to to 
July 1944 | June 1944 | July 1948 Jas 1944 July O ere July 1944 | July 1944 
Akron Chicago 
Food esis sonre oe ee 146.5 145.8 Food icaant satete staists:s 145.0 142.4 
Housing............. 113.8 | 113.7 Housing\.........++- 105.8 | 105.8 
Clothing iacmeerenion 125.3 125.3 Clo tas ceeeeeees 129.5 129.5 
Fuel and light........ 112.5} 112.2 Fuel and light....... 98.9 98.8 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4 | 118.4 Housefurnishings....| 125.2 | 125.2 
Sundries:9;. aeons IISA | eel Sa7 Sundries) Qe: 116.2 | 116.2 
Weighted Total..... 126.1 | 125.9 Weighted Total....} 124.0} 123.1 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
FOod eectrte estes nea 150.1 149.1 | 160.1 || +0.7 | © | FBO0d... ccs esc e eee 
Housing! cane acco esac 99.2 99.2} 99.2i/ O°} °O | Housing’............ 
Clothinpsemeaaseeen 126.1 | 125.9] 122.5]) +0.2 | +2.9] Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 113.1 | 113.1] 109.6) = 0 | +8.2] Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 119.3 | 119.2 
Sundriess. <2. ..<.00: 115.9} 115.9} 111.6] 0 | -+8.9] Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 124.5 | 124.2 
Baltimore 
Foodie teen ok & 151.7 148.8 +1.9 
Housing!) ere 103.2 | 103.2 0 
Clothing pers eae 128.2 128.2 0 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 107.5 0 
Housefurnishings..... 141.1 | 141.1 0 
Sundries. ¢ sajeanta... LP Delee lel 7 0 
Weighted Total..... 129.3 128.3 +0.8 
Birmingham 
Food." 3.3. Ces eae 154.5 151.4 155.7 +2.0 
ELOusing imate ae 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 > 
Clothing 265285. e-0< 130.4 130.0 124.4 +0.3 +4.8 Bice vececeees 
Fuel and light........ 103.8 | 103.7] 101.1) +0.1| +2.7 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries. Js. Sundries... nee 
Weighted Total.... 
Dayton 
pekseae, ciiceisieie OA Boods: tsscesicas leer: 
ing eee Housing’. 5.060004 6 
RED scram evra is gies Clothing... 2... .. +. 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... 
Sumdvies 655 sic e nines Sundries. ...0/.04i¢a» 
Weighted Total 
Bridgeport 
Woodie. as +006) 2 0. 6 Food? QIACFA-AN 
Housing see ee 0 0 MGs eee eee 
Clothinirs: stale 0 +3.0 Bens e eee eeees 
Fuel and light........ 0 +8.7 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... +0.2 | +0.2 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries" G2: 0 +9.9 | Sundries............ 


sea 


2 6 eo Seis ce cease) — RSV. | ABS | 220.8 Ff “Tee SD tT TUL | POO... ceciccevcccces 


Housing!......... fo 
Clothing ra. avieses 


Ce en ae re ae ry 


Clothingnem ct oh tre 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 
IDUNGTIESs sens 5 ios Hs 


se eww eww ewes 


atta picticelete he aha: 0 Mis : Z sf . +0.4 


EL Olisingoc race t ee +0.2 i 

Clothing: eerste ndconoc +8.7 | Clothing....0....... 
Fuel and light........ +11.0 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries: 5 eresres cs +5.7 | Sundries............ 


+0.5 | 42.5 Weighted Total.... 
1Beginning with October, 1943, rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


—————S—SS= 


Index Numbers Percenta; I 
Ps Jan., 1930 =100 Chanaers cP sedbaaed ey 
TY ae RIESS Cc Se] oan oe 
June 1944 | July 1943 LE 
July 1944 | June 1944 | July ideal ba? “ “Ae July 1944 | June 1944 | July 1943 ae eee 
July 1944 | July 1944 July 1944 | July 1944 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Food. Ky aierahatctetere sa abe’ 4 137.2 134.5 146 . 4 +2.0 PONS UHOOds cts ett ce ome 152.6 153.6 146.3 —0.7 +4.3 
Housin Kee aaee es 100 Q 100.2 100.1 0 +0.1 Housing! SR Were ein 107.9 107.9 107.9 0 0 
Clothin wes cece eeenee 135.3 135.2 125.7 +0.1 +7.6 Clothing PENI RO Cae 126.2 126.2 120.6 0 +4.6 
Fuel and light SE Ae 107.5 107.5 105.3 0 +2.1]} Fuel and light Sema 111.9 111.9 108.2 0 +3.4 
Housefurnishings Bee 144.7 188.4 187.7 +4.6 +5.1 | Housefurnishings....} 125.5 125.5 | 124.7 0 +0.6 
Sundries... dtc 6. 111.9 111.9 110.6 0 +1.2 | Sundries............ 117.3 117.3 112.1 0 +4.6 
7 120.5 123.0 +1.0 -1.1 Weighted Total. .... | 38 +3.4 
Kansas City, Mo. 
149.7 | 158.4] +2.0 =) Be ee ee +0.3 
109.9} 109.9} +0.1] +0.1] Housing............ 0 
188.0 | 134.2 -0.2| +2.6] Clothing............ +4.3 
Fuel and light........ 113.0} 118.0] 109.7 0 +8.0 } Fuel and light....... +0.7 
Housefurnishings.....| 129.9 | 129.9] 129.8 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings. .. . +2.2 
SUT TS CR ae Sia, Be 125.2] 125.2] 118.6 0 +5.6 | Sundries............ Selle 
Weighted Total.... 18132 1380.2 | 131.1 ]) +0.8] +0.1] Weighted Total..... +2.7 
eee cat ee ey PGS, Gry lal Os AAG ial = SEB | Rood an.eoneek meses -0.2 
Picante ee LO Se LOSS S1 1047S 5 0) 0) | Housing’: s...e.5- 0 
A TEA Pee ee 1g Pein +3.1 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +3.0 
Housefurnishings..... ; Housefurnishings. ... +2.0 
Stindries. 5. <ccsjc0s- 121% 184121.7 Sundriés.ciiem os. +6.3 
Weighted Total..... aploth 
Los Angeles 
Bs Se 88 feaeeia 1561.6 aces | 0.8 | 40a | Food... 8. 25.2.2. -0.3 
eee ee eta |) sot | | nase ora. | Housing’... 0.0065 +1.5 
te S ee ; ; : fo | Clothing tnt an tai +2.5 
eka t : j ; ; Fuel and light....... reoee 
ishings..... ; : ; .2 | Housefurnishings.... : 
be eae Ae . : : : Sundries:a sancnaas et +3.9 
seeee +1 4 


ee ee 


ee ewww ween 


ING: Seeks ction +0.1 +4.1 
Fuel and light....... 0 +2.6 
Housefurnishings.... 0 +2.7 
Sundries... 5.4.5... 0 +2.3 


sees 


ee 
ry 
See eee eee eee 


see eee 


re 


Weighted Total. .... 122.3 : 5 .2 | Weighted Total..... 
ee ne 
Houston 


se eee weer eeweee 
ee 


Clothingss.n2 ess ‘ : 
Fuel and light....... : : +1.7 
Housefurnishings. ... 


see ee eww wenee 


seen 


er er) 
ee 


er 


oe Lae Arce ; : : ; Clothing........«++- 
Fuel and light........ 5 ; ; light..... 
Housefu eae eesa |. 120.4 : : ( .0 | Housefurnishings 
Sundries........ Pe, yo a Ws les BER ; «6 | Sundries: 5/050. 6 és «i 
Weighted Total.....| 126.2 | 124.7 2 | Weighted Total..... 
“TBoeginning with October, 1948 ,rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tum CONFERENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Hoey Sy ee 1989 =100 | Changes 
Crrr June 1944 | July 1948 
June 1944 | July 1943 y 
ly 1944 | J 1944 | July 1943 t to 
July 1944 | June 1944 | July 1948 Fol 1044 yale vesd July une y July 1944 July 1944 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va.) 
Hood Siete. alete mingle 145.9 | 142.8] 143.2 +1.9 Pg so tp a Saba “2.4 
HOUSING eens 103.4 |] 103.4] 103.3 +0.1 | Housing’............. 0 
Clothing}encean ne 134.0 | 134.0 | 127.8 +4.9 | Clothing............ 1:5 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 | 109.8] 107.6 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.8 | 128.8 | 125.5 +2.6 | Housefurnishings.... ; ; ; +2.7 
Sungries.f <0 sie 06s 116.1 116.0 112.6 +3.1 T1085 Be aracsierarats : , ; +3.0 
eighted Total.....} 124.8| 123.8] 122.1 +2.2 ighted Total..... 


AB an So SOOO Om 8 8 2 edt ote colts ateubie le feuaies 

SSO AeoobO ocs off af tf oF Cor Tonio OOG 

Bon Gre OAT OIO Choa i) 5 .0 Seneieasie etenece 
Jiatiegsahetes 38 8 rz) Reco fas 
Housefurnishings..... 121.8 | 121.8 2 Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries.) 665.6... 8s 115.5 | 115.5 8 Sundries............ 
Weighted Total. .... 124.8 | 124.3 7} +0.4] +0.9 | Weighted Total..... 


Foods. .iiceitiiice oeiei- 8L62-.9 eel S798 | 8162.6 || 859 | 20.2) Hood <.\8 atest s «trie 
Housing eee cee oe 215.2 ea L152 al 15.21 © 10) | OW |) Housing’, 5 3...5. sete. 
Clothing ¥. 4. tho. sites +7.6 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ +1.9 | Fuel and lights ace 
Housefurnishings. .... : +2.0 | Housefurnishings.... ; ; ; +1.6 
Sundries) jaa... cae-e 117. +5.6 | Sundries......... ts ; ; : +3.8 


tee mee seer eeeceee | LVI. | L0U.U | LHO.D FO FU.D | ~“OW.D J BUOG.. were ere ewrenns 


eeeeeeececee ee) LUL.H ) LUL.H ) LULL UF | UB Ff EROUSTE ee eee eee eee 


Fuel and light......... ; Fuel and light... .... ; 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 134. 133. Housefurnishings....| 120.9} 120. 119.0 +1.6 
Sundries.............;| 116. 116. Sundries... a. cen 115.6 115. 112.0 +3.2 


eoeeet LAA.h | 2AL.U P LAH. | UU UTEP VOCAB UCG LOUGIL....,. 


teeter eesn eee eee se! LAVO.F | 108.0 | L1900.0 ff TYU.0 | “U. J POOR... . cere eevee aye 


eee ec c eee ece es) LVUO.D | LVO.0 | LVDO.90 ft} U | UF FROUSING.. . eee eeees 


ee oy 


Fuel and light........ 


see eee weer ee 


t Fuel aid light.).acies +1.4 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings.... j ; : +1.0 
Sundries: )....:m)55:..09,-1 Sundries...gic.sc9 ts, : : . +1.4 


eevee] fid,D | AAG. | L10.4 } -VULO}] zl. b YT OyVelgnted 1oOval..... 


ever ecccccccsnces| LBV. | L120,.0 | 104.0 7 Ti. | “Z.h | BOOK... cciccvccvece 


ee) 


ee er 


Fuel and light......... 


ey 


Housefurnishings. .... 124.4 Housefurnishings. ... 121.8 
Sundries... 55... 40a. 119.3 Sundries: 5.425.605 0% 108.9 


see 
Oe Sh eS a Lee SEP EO Fy VEER ARUCAL EB OUeR dee ees. 


SIP LOESLS ae e\0 a pre wie Ce BOC A SA s RE Om  ) OOG. «. cvs cers e ee lets 


Clobldng ha. d.8. ; . ey ae Soy Be 
Fuel and light RRA ot : P ‘ .8 | Fuel oe Nght snake 0 +3.7 
oe i ; : : i Vcusel aemtebings 0 0 
See, Se ee : ? : : : Sundri eae ee 0 i 


—_—_—__————<ooq |_| | ||, 


sees 
theese 


Ay FO LORS CLM Sale N08: 6) OIF OTR ee sek Le ee ee ee | ae eae | EY OOC . o-ct mibvane eye sible ae 


eee eee eee eee 


atacaiars : 0 | 122. +0.4 | +2.0] Weighted Total.... +0.7] +1.3 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: THE ConrerENcE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Crr June 1944 | July 1943 Crrr June 1944 | July 1943 
July 1944 | June 1944 | July 1943 to to July 1944 | June 1944 | July 1943 to to 
July 1944 | July 1944 July 1944 | July 1944 
Rockford, Ml. Spokane 
Foodie, cn chee. oe 150.8 | 146.8 | 145.4 Rood ren. a oietan ents 139.4 | 140.8 -1.9 
Housing’: aie 6s xs 138.0 | 138.0 | 138.0 Housing\.............] 102.0] 102.0 0 
Clothing! 3076425... # 125.4 | 125.5] 121.0 Clothingse. 4icn nk tic. 124.0 | 124.0 +2.3 
Fuel and lightis 4. a4 118.1 11Se4 111.8 Fuel and light....... 133.9 133.9 +1.2 
Housefurnishings. .... ISU IGP 1Stel) |) 18158 Housefurnishings....| 1383.5 | 183.5 +0.9 
Sundriesst.. ce coc. 115.5 115.5 112.5 Sundriessase acne a: 114.9 114.9 +4.6 
eens {2 .0 38 Weighted Total.....| 124.3 124.8 +0.8 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light. ...... +4.8 

Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings.... +5.0 

SUNGICSS 55 rosea cs <.- Sundries saimec esse +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 


ee ee wee ween 


ae ee : ‘1 | Fuel and lighte-per-: i +0.2 
5 ae : : : 0 .8 | Housefurnishings....| 123. 193. 122, -0.1 
b 2 Ses : : : : : Sundries... 9..50.06 | 126. 126. bly, +0.1 


Weighted Total... 


a 


ere ee eee eeee 


Fuel sa light. SEES +2.7| Fuel aed lighteencl a +2.1 
furnishings. .... : : : +0.6 | Housefurnishings.... -0.1} +1.9 
ra treet a , t : Jue psn ss senedoenac 0 42.5 
eee Weighted Total DS | ale 
Wilmington, Del. 

Mood fyachivsncsces sb 143.7 140.5 146.7 42.3 -2.0 
Housing). 4-2: «' 104.6 104.6 104.0 0 +0.6 
Clothing. seq. «1. 130.6 130.6 124.8 0 +4.6 
Fuel ael light....... 104.8 | 104.8] 103.3 0 +1.5 
Housefurnishings....| 120.1 | 120.1} 115.4 0 +4.1 
Sundries............ 112.6 | 112.6} 110.0 0 42.4 

+0 

4 ; é é +6. 

Fuel and light....... 106.7 | 106.7] 104.6 ee anes 

Housefurnishings....| 1386.6 | 136.6} 131.8 0 +3. 
Sundries a.m clea. o.ciee.s 111.6} 111.5] 107.4 40.1] +3.9 
Weighted Total 125.5 | 125.4] 125.0] 40.1} +0.4 

1Beginning with October, 1948, rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


| June 1944 | July 1943 


June 1944 | July 1943 


‘ -0.1 
Bood (coe ot ou.s- : : Aepe)e auee's ; .9 | Food......... : : Se peatee in 
Housing! ...... ~ad 0 ousing!...... 0 ing Uae ee ing)... « 3 ot 
Clothing.......|  -0.1 +3.5 | Clothing...... .7 | Clothing...... +0. .9 | Clothing...... ; one 
_ Fuel and light. . 0 +3.8 Fuel and one gat and at st + Soe ee ataes s ah 
eres: Sane Corey hae here ‘7 | Sundries...... +8.2 | +1210 
undries.......| 0 | +10.9 | Sundries...... : ; , 
W’ghted Total} +0.6 | +3.2]| W’ghted Totall +0.7! +1.8 W’ghted Total! +0.3 | +0.8 | W’ghted Total] +2.2 cf 6 
1Beginning with October, 1943, rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, Oztober 15. *Includes Lockport and Rockdale, rRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS | 


Source: Tam CONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
House Furnishings Sundries 


—<$<$ $$ 
a f ee 


— | —— _ | | 


June, July, June, July, June, 
ae ay 19) aoa ava ay ion ant vd) 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 
ek AE ee eee ee a | | ee | ee | ee eee ~ es ee | 
United States! ...... 105.0 | 104.5 | 111.7 | 110.5] 90.9| 90.8] 92.5] 92.5] 95.7] 95.7 a a | 113.6 | 113.5 
Alcron?ec set oe hans 127.9 | 107.7 | 147.2 | 146.5 | 113.8 | 118.7 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 112.5 | 112.2 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 123.4 | 123.4 
Atlantasc: 285 sedeaet 124.5 | 104.3 | 148.1 | 147.2] 99.2] 99.2 | 196.1 | 126.0 | 118.1 | 113.1 | 118.6} 118.5 | 118.2 | 118.2 
Baltimore.2ahvnctaeees 129.3 | 198.3 | 149.0 | 146.1 | 108.2 | 103.2 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 188.2 | 138.2 | 125.7 | 125.7 
Birmingham........... 127.8 | 196.9 | 153.4 | 150.2 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 180.4 | 130.0 | 108.8 | 103.7 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 121.3 | 121.3 
Boston: sect «cocacstes 123.4 | 399 4 | 187.6 | 134.8 | 103.5 | 103.5 | 128.3 | 128.4 | 122.6 | 122.7 | 122.6 | 122.6 | 116.6 | 116.6 
Bridgeport............ 126.9 | 196.6 | 138.9 | 188.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 128.6 | 128.6 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 126.6 | 126.4 | 128.5 | 128.5 
Buialoce tenance 124.5 | 193.9 | 143.5 | 141.7 |] 114.3 | 114.3 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 114.6 | 114.6 
Chattanooga.......... 127.5 | 197.0 | 159.7 | 158.0 | 103.8 | 103.3 | 122.9 | 122.9 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 121.5 | 121.5 | 116.7 | 116.7 
Chics goteeniemnnerra: 124.2 | yo3._5 | 145.0 | 142.7] 105.8 | 105.8 | 129.5 | 1299.5] 98.9] 98.8 | 125.1 | 125.1 | 117.6 | 117.6 
Cincinnati. .........-. 123.8 | 193.6 | 140.6 | 140.1 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 136.6 | 135.8 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 124.4 | 124.4] 116.5 | 116.5 
Cleveland. #ancact. te 125.8 | 195.9 | 141.6 | 139.7 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 183.5 | 183.5 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 130.0 | 180.0 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 
Dallas#. cs o0 ses 123.5 | 193.1 | 144.5 | 143.5 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 127.1 | 126.0] 89.1] 89.1 | 127.6 | 127.5 | 120.3 | 120.3 
Dayton rca can 125.5 | 194.9 | 146.6 | 144.7] 105.9 | 105.9 | 124.2 | 123.4 |] 105.8 | 105.7 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 120.0 | 120.0 
Denver sox OADo EE dos 125.9 | 196 17] 142.3 | 143.0 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 129.7 | 129.7 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 180.5 | 180.5 | 124.1 | 124.1r 
Des Moines........... 124.1 | 193.6 | 187.8 | 136.4 | 105.3 | 105.8 | 183.4 | 132.8 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 125.9 | 125.9 | 119.9 | 119.9 
Detroitictect nee 129.6 | 198.9 | 149.3 | 146.8 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 181.7 | 181.7 | 112.1 | 112.1 | 126.0 | 126.0 | 128.8 | 128.8 
Dultith see eae 123.3 | 199.9 | 137.6 | 135.0 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 185.3 | 185.2 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 140.4 | 185.9 | 117.3 | 117.3 
ries Paspecnsernrenttecs 132.2 | 181.3 | 153.2 | 150.3 | 110.0 | 109.9 | 137.7 | 138.0 | 113.0] 113.0 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 127.7 | 127.7 
Fall Rivetoc. <=: 124.8 | 194.1 | 135.8 | 193.7 | 104.3 | 104.3 | 194.8 | 184.8 | 116.6 | 116.6 | 116.7} 116.7 | 123.9 | 123.9 
Front Royal, Va.t......) n.a. | na, | 165.1] 164.5] na na. | 143.7 | 143.7] 111.4 | 111.4 | 132.4 | 182.4 | 118.7 | 118.7 
‘Grand Rapids......... 129.7 | 199.9 | 148.5 | 147.1 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 182.8 | 133.0 | 110.9 | 110.9 | 146.2 | 143.5 | 125.9 | 125.9 
Green Bay, Wis.... ...| 123 122.4 | 137.0 | 133.5 | 102 102.8 | 133.2 | 132.8 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 128.5 | 128.4 | 120.4 | 120.3 
Houston cer ces 123.0 | 191.5 | 142.0 | 140.9 | 105 105.7 | 127.2 | 127.2 | 84.8] 84.8] 117.6 | 115.5 | 121.2 | 118.8 
Huntington, W. Va....| 126.6 | 1295.5 | 146.8 | 143.2 | 111 111,7 | 127.4 | 127.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 129.4 | 129.4 | 117.0 | 117.1 
Indianapolis........... 128 129.6 | 151.5 | 155.5 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 1296.2 | 126.2 | 111.9 | 111.9 | 125.1 | 125.1 | 123.0 | 123.0 
Kansas City, Mo...... 123 123.3 | 134.1 | 132.1 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 128.4 | 128.5 | 109.5 | 110.0 | 122.8 | 122.8 | 125.5 | 125.5 
Lansing ere 4 9 2 .0 | 183.4 | 183.1 | 129.4 | 129.4 
Los Angeles........... 6 A 2 2 | 194.2 | 124.6 | 115.5 | 115.5 
Louisville.c cinssca5s% 9 3 4 41 130-5 | 180.5 | 114.2 | 114.1 
Macon 2b: cfs aacenet 5 5 6 .6 | 184.9 | 185.0 | 125.6 | 125.6 
Meadville, Pa......... 1 A 1 .1 | 186.0 | 184.6 | 125.8 | 125.7 
Memphis............. 3 2 at .1 | 129.1 | 129.1 | 114.1 | 114.1 
Milwaukee............ Z| Al 8 .8 | 127.9 | 127.9 | 121.0 | 120.9 
Minneapolis........... : 0 6 8 .8 | 121.9 | 121.9 | 120.9 | 120.9 
Muskegon, Mich....... 6 4 .6 .6 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 120.3 | 119.9 
Newark.scamosevaetacres 1 0 8 .O | 182.6 | 181.7 | 119.4 | 119.4 
New Haven........... 8 4 8 .8 | 124.4 | 124.4 7 111.3 | 111.4 
New Orleans.......... 6 9 a) .2 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 121.0 | 121.0 
New York............ 5 6 2 .2 | 1890.0 | 129.8 | 114.4 | 114.5 
Omahatean.oicsmecer 0 8 5 .5 | 189.9 | 188.6 | 121.1 | 121.1 
Parkersburg, W. Va.... 9 3 6 .6 | 128.4 | 128.4] 116.5 | 116.5 
Philadelphia........... 8 ) 0 .O | 128.5 | 121.2 | 125.1 | 195.1 
Pittsburgh............ 9 6 .8 | 118.5 | 118.5 | 118.9 | 118.9 
Portland, Ore......... 9 8 .9 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 118.5 | 118.5 
Providence.wssi0. o 50. 1 ? .4 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 120.2 | 120.2 
Richmond............ 0 : .6 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 107.8 | 107.8 
Roanoke, Va.......... . 121.9 | 121.9 | 116.6 | 116.6 
Rochester............. 135.7 | 185.7 | 127.0 | 127.0 
Rockford, Ill.......... 181.2 | 181.2 | 121.4 | 121.4 
Sacramento........... 143.8 | 143.3 | 122.1 | 122.1 
St Louis: .--47. 22.5 118.2 | 118.2 | 116.1 | 116.1 
Sti-Paul *. . : ; : : . : ; : .6 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 120.9 | 120.9 
San Francisco—Oakland| 125. i : ; e é : af , ? 119.8 | 119.9 | 122.2 | 192.2 
Seattle....... Foe ome 120.9 | 121.2 | 114.4 | 114.1 
Spokanesie.s2... sso 182.9 | 182.9 | 117.9 | 117.9 
BYTACUSC: cccaseuic ce ws's 183.1 | 188.1 | 118.7 | 118.8 
Toledo seatscuileaahewn 123.8 | 128.3 | 127.8 | 127.7 
Wausau, Wis... 125.7 | 125.8 | 116.5 | 116.5 
Wilmington, Del....... 119.9 | 119.9 | 116.6 | 116.6 
oungstown........... 184.8 | 184.8 | 115.0 | 114.9 - 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
te 1944 te berg June _ Tuly, Joss[i = ‘1944 uly, 104s)ru June 1944 044|July 1943 vor Aes sey 1035 a ae “pe At 1943 Tune ae uly, 194 1943 
July 1 1944 Styl 1944 July 1944 i S944 uly) 1944|July 1944|July 1944 July 1944 July 1944 July 1944 Port “1944 July) 1944 July, “944 July 1 1944 
Evansville, Ind........ +0.6 | +4.1] +1.9] +0.1 0 0 -0.1 |] 43.5 0 | +8.8] -0.2] +3.8 0 |4+10.8 
Touet IL SF, cas: dee +0.5 | +2.4] +0.9] +0.9 0 0 0 | +2.9 O | +2.9] +8.5] +5.5] +0.1] +4.2 
Lewistown, Pa. ..... ..| +0.3 | +0.8] +0.3 | -2.5 0 Oo | +0.2| +7.9 0 | 46.5 0 | +0.8] +0.4] +9.92 
Trenton, N.J..... .+.-| +2.0] +8.6] +0.4] -0.4] +0.3 oO | +0.2/ +6.3 | +0.1| +1.9 O | +0.5 | +7.6 |+12.3 
11923 =100. *Data on rents are collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15), } 
‘Includes Lockport and Rockdale, ‘Publication of indexes has been discontinued pending revision, alncluded in sundries n.a.Not available Revised 
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August, 1944 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


URING June all strike series showed 

decreases from the peak figures for 
May, according to preliminary estimates 
released by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The decrease in the 
number of strikes was 18%. 

Strikes originating in June totaled 500, 
as compared to 433 which started in June, 
1943. A year after the Smith-Connally 
anti-strike bill was passed on June 25, 
19438, there were 15.5% more strikes. In 
May of this year there were 40.9% more 
strikes than in June, 1943. 

The number of workers involved in the 
strikes which were started in June was 
155,000. This was a decrease of 46.6% 
from May, and was the same number as 
that recorded in April. Compared with 


June, 1943, there is a decrease of 17.1%. 

Man days idle decreased from 1,400,000 
in May to 680,000 in June, or 51.4%. 
Compared with June, 1943, they have de- 
clined 85.5%. During the year July, 1943, 
to June, 1944, inclusive, 10,095,000 man 
days were last because of strike idleness, 
or 7.5% more than the previous year, 
when 9,395,000 man days were lost. 
In the other series, comparable fig- 
ures are 4,448 strikes started in 1943-44, 
or 32.4% more than the 3,359 started in 
the 1942-48 period. Workers involved 
were 1,754,000, or 8.2% more than the 
1,621,000 in 1942-43. 

A glance at the table of strikes origi- 
nating in July does not indicate any great 
decrease last month in strike activity. 
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TURNOVER RATES 


The total separation rate for manufac- 
turing industries was 6.97 per hundred 
employees in May. This was a slight in- 
crease of 2.8% over the rate of 6.78 re- 
ported in April. This was largely owing 
to an increase in quits of 6.1% from 4.90 
in April to 5.20 in May. The tin can and 
“other tin ware” industry has a quit rate of 
10.00 per hundred employees and the fur- 
niture industry, including mattresses and 
bedsprings, has a rate of 10.12. Discharges 
also increased slightly from .59 to .62. 

Layoffs and miscellaneous separations 
decreased from April to May, but not suf- 
ficiently to offset the increases in the oth- 
er components of the total separation rate. 
Miscellaneous separations decreased from 
.71 to .67. Layoffs were 48 in May as 
compared with .58 in April. This is the 
lowest it has been since August, 1943, 
when the rate was .46. Nevertheless, eight 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes? Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
= Beginning in Period ear Separations? 
| MaspBars | cserioso ree 
i © ‘ Miscella- ccessions 
Number S ba (T pone Total Quits‘ neous Discharges§| Layoffs® 
(Thousand) 
SOR ee as, 637 183 | 3,317 90 | 59.65 18.64 5.04 | 35.97 | 87.02 
LOS ee ee rs AR aes anaes 810 342 6,893 74 48 .38 11,39 2.72 34.27 86.59 
1086 os 8 ee ent seals 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
ia nets ae auliae (n iaeis 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
bBo ee ee ee 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 836.26 56.91 
TOSN See es eae oe eae aces 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
ROSE Samick ccs ea Ses eaicle oae ean 2,172 789 138,902 104 40.85 18.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
NOSE Serer coe os AES athe aiaibiayes « 4,740 1,861 28,425 118 53.11 14.97 2.38 85.76 42.59 
OO ee ER RS Sic Ho, 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
RS ie a ee ip ale mojactcats aia ieieo S's 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
BOAO rest... os Shewck cnenie ss 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1,84 25.89 52.72 
iho ies Se eR A Sa ace 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
DP rane a s'-0. 07.0, jarpiloveimei migie.ac= 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
BOSS cP) Nisin Sie selaiercieie a wes 3,752 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 7.12 7.07 89.64 
See rari aoe 412 558 1,468 258 6.57 4.81 76 55 45 7.18 
ae ne Dewees etirols 433 187 | 4,699 259 | 7.07 | 5.20 76 61 ‘50 | 8.40 
8 PO Bae isu CEE Sen eee 369 121 695 260 7.56 5.61 77 68 .50 7.83 
UCIT TUE, Ate BE mR ee 310 106 357 264 8.18 6.30 15 67 46 7.62 
September ies ois sale diowiests.« 237 67 210 267 8.16 6.29 72 .62 58 7.73 
October sao sh sn 287 121 1,013 269 7.02 5.19 68 .64 61 aly 
November a asrarur sexiness 325 136 2,868 268 6.87 | 4.46 59 .63 69 6.62 
December. sicesies «sede vicias « 855 263 787 258 6.55 4.38 58 .60 ~ 99 5.19 
ee ees 830 110 625 259 6.69 4.60 61 .69 .79 6.47 
= reek eres Spd eames 330 115 470 259 6.52 4.56 56 64 76 5.46 
ATCH Se cere helene a6 i ee 860 115 415 257 7.33 5.00 81 65 87 5.76 
April Sec eee ee 435 155 580 255 76.78 74.90 sal .59 .58 75.53 
Mapiiscebeachrer id te ' 610 290 1,400 253 6.97 ps.20 p.67 p.62 p.48 6.20 
June. : reel ales eee p500 piss 7680 p252 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. 


. 170. : = 
10 sled States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3B Reserve 


‘ederal ual production data are averages of thly for 

3A separation is o termine! ie si, er medi on Biman Merrion 7 ss 

layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. ers from one plant to another e 
same company are not considered as accessions or wash rats < 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the work r because 

of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. 


january. separa’ ted for miscellaneous separations; 4. ¢., aData on turnover rates 
siete to satis eon died ility, retirements on pensions, and similar lable ey dat 
reasons. inning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or earners only. 

Navy were 0 in mi us separations. f pPreliminary 


Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, — 


mon : S 
: quit, 


Beginning with accessions or separations. 


n. 

ic iring of employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 

Tranutcn ire one plant tevanother of the same company are not considered as 
ns 


ta. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 


n.a.Not available. rRevised. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING JULY?! 


Organization Affected Union Location ee Ended 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Aluminum Company of America.................. CIO | New Castle, Pa. 7/25 
Aluminum Ore'‘Company. 2%. t%..-00. 022s cm AFL | East St. Louis, Ill. 3 ae 
American Can Company.) J i.'.0c0. 44%. ieee eae AFL | Jersey City, N. J. 31 | 8/ 2 
American Rolling Mill Company................. “| CIO | Ashland, Ky. 22 iy 
American Steel Foundries...................e00:- CIO | Granite City, IIl. 12 c 
Armstrong Cork Company’....................-: CIO | Lawrenceville, Pa. Ce a 
Auto LOVEE VOTES wate cits cacti eee. ae fate crate ne AFL | National City, Ml. 21 Ss 
EN let Corporation 
Orge:Divisiont saree herd Ae eee eh tee Musk ich. 1 
Briggs Manufacturing Company oy ee i ie 
GQuter Drive plantic scant sate nn. 0 cau vce CIO | Detroit, Mich. 22 22 
QuterDrveplant) :aseacy ed Moe cece CIO | Detroit, Mich. 24 ee. 
Cangmanulacturers's 54. yc ce eee n.d. 5 13 14 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation................ CIO | Homestead, Pa. 17 20 
Centrifugal Fusing Company..................... AFL | Lansing, Mich. 19 27 
Chicago Die Mould Manufacturing Company. ..... CIO | Chicago, Tl. 20 
Netaes ees : : 
etroitel ankeArsenal ee < aee. recievers nore os TO | Detroit, Mich. 
Clayton Manufacturing Company................. oe Ashland on 33 Ae 
Continental Can Company, Inc...................] na. Canonsburg Pa 18 
Continental Motors Corporation.................. CIO | Detroit, Mich. _ 18 21g 
Crucible Steel Company of America............... CIO | Midland, Pa 14 
Ford Motor Company cae 
Rives Mouge plan’..24, . 00st 20s ess GAS n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 20 20 
NAPE LUTE TE 0 Ree Mee era eo CIO | Detroit, Mich. 15 16 
Fort Pitt Steel Castings Company................ CIO | McKeesport, Pa 13 14 
General Motors Corporation "toe. 
Cadillac Motor Car Division’................... CIO | Detroit, Mich 15 
Chevrolet Gear and Axle Division’.............. CIO | Detroit, Mich. a7 | 8/7 
General Steel Castings Corporation............... CIO | Granite City, Il 27 7 
Globe Shipbuilding Company..................... n.a. | Superior, Wis. 28 
Hondaiic Wesker Corporation : . : - 
oude engineering division..................... n.a. | Buffalo, N. Y. 29 | 7/31 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company................... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 23 a 
Kimbell Glass Company... 0... < wicies ccs ce eee AFL | Vineland, N. J. 9 20 
McKiernan-Terry Corporation.................... AFL | Harrison, N J 26 31 
National VeadiCompanys. sn). t oes enn CIO ORS Q7 
New Jersey Shipbuilding Corporation.............. CIO | Perth Amboy, N. J 28 f 
Ohio Crankshaft Company™,..................... CIO | Cleveland, O Bs 24 
Packard Motor Car Company"................... CIO | Detroit, Mich 24 
Pennsylvania Transformer Company"”............. CIO | Northside, Pa. 18 
Pittsburgh Coal Company™...................... UMW] Houston, Pa. | 20 25 
Pittsburgh Steel Company™...................... CIO | Monessen, Pa. 14 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc.................. CIO | McKees Rocks Pa. 31 | 8/ 9 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company... .} CIO | Chicago, III. , 19 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company". .| n.a, Michigan City, Ind 14 < 
Ralston Purina Company”....................... AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 13 
Roebling’s (John A.) Sons Company............... CIO Roebling, N.J 28 
St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel CoB... 00112107177 Ind. | St. Louis, Mo. 20 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc.®, ........... .-| AFL | East St. lous TH uf 
Spicer Manufacturing Corporation................ CIO | Pottstown, Pa. 31 | 8/ 9 
Standard Steel Spring Company... ............. 0. CIO | Gary Ind. 27 | 7/28 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation................. CIO Lockland, ‘0. 25 26 
Misceneecas 
INOIUV ONS Serra eS reONe epoes eink ce Vou oa Sic ae oe n.a. | East St. Louis, Tl. 
W. J. Dillner Transfer Company” Vee aerate) PF n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. e 2 es 
East Texas Motor Freight Company.............. AFL | St. Louis, Mo 10 
Mlevutor Operators. 5006 is cies hock ec wes CIO | Detroit, Mich. 14 5 
Elyria Telephone Company”,.......:............ AFL | Elyria, O i 28 
Greyhound Corporation 9. ass dea vs bons vlnowan AFL ws “ 3 
Sais peal drivers gain5 a erin cet hat eae Ind. | New York, N. Y. 28 ce 
Bote ot UR eae ae Cer earns geet AFL | Detroit, Mich. 20 28 
ilk deliverers®........ eeupUrec nonce one aes AFL | Detroit, Mich. 10 25 
Missouri & Arkansas Railway Company......... ..| Ind % 28 
Naval depot civilian employees................... na. Davisville, R. I. 10 : 


Number of 
Workers 


Affected 


185a 

2,000b 
13,000 
2,500 

2,100d 
300 


1Incomplete report based on informa- 
tion appearing in the press. 

2Men were employed in gasket cutting. 

8The entire staff of production em- 
ployees was on strike. é 

4The walkout suspended all operations 
in the plant which is engaged about 90% 
on war contracts. 

5Ten Chicago and Joliet plants were 
affected. 

*Day-shift foremen in pressed steel and 
rolling mill departments. 

7Welders. ee 

8Five plants of the Chevrolet division 
producing parts for Pratt & Whitney air- 
plane engines were almost completely idle. 

*River des Peres and Mississippi River, 
Missouri. 

loFive plants. s : 

UWalkout began among night shift 
polishers. 

Two plants. 

Midland mine. F 

\Pipefitters, bricklayers and riggers. 

Calumet Harbor Yards. 

16Riveters and roofers. 

17Production and maintenance employees 

18Welders at two yards. 

loBricklayers. 4 

Drivers of the Checker and Victory 
Cab Companies. 

21Truck drivers and helpers. 

22Right hundred employees were stranded 
in the Barlum Tower building. | 

*%Long-distance service was disrupted. 

The communities affected by the strike 
of bus drivers are: Grosse Ile, Trenton, 
Gibraltar, River Rouge, Ecorse and Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. ; 

Seven creameries which serve 80,000 
families were affected: Brown’s Creamery, 
Sweitzer Creamery, Farm Maid _Dair. 
Products, Wayne Creamery, Ira Wilson 
Sons Dairy Co., Detroit Creamery Com- 
pany, Ebling Creamery Company. 

2@Service between Joplin, Mo., and 
Helena, Ark., was disrupted. 


aOne hundred and fifty tool and die 
workers walked out when 85 men were 
missed for refusing to pay CIO union dues. 

bOne thousand five hundred production 
workers were idle as a result of a strike of 
500 maintenance men. 

cTwenty-eight chippers returned on 
July 20; 87 on July 22; 66 on July 24; 300 
on July 28. i ‘ . 

dAn unauthorized strike of 300 chippers 
rcoalved in 1,800 other employees being 
idle. 

oe cranemen caused 117 others to 

idle. 

fTwelve janitors returned to work. 

gTwo thousand returned to work. 

ASeven thousand two hundred other 
employees were idle as a result of a strike 
of 800 maintenance men, tool handlers, 


and ins rs. : 
iWalkout of 200 crane operators climax- 
ing a series of work stoppages during the 


night caused shutdown of the entire plant. 

jThree hundred chippers went on strike 
forcing 4,000 to be idle. 

kEight hundred night shift workers went 
out on strike and 1,700 joined them. 

[The workers punched the time clocks 
but refused to work. 
_ mStrike of 109 miners forced 500 workers 
into idleness. 

nFour hundred nonstriking employees 
were idle as a result of a e of 500, 
, fed By Weg elevator operators were 
involved in the dispute and 650 service 
workers went out in sympathy. 

n.a.Not available. 

AFL —American Federation of Labor. 

C 10—Congress of Industrial Organ- 

izations. 
Ind. —TIndependent union. 
UMW—United Mine Workers. 


Pittsburgngy.o45 i 256.5%. Fivs DO n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 26 ss 100 


industries showed layoff rates of over one 
per one hundred employees. The small 
arms munition industry had a rate of 4.24, 
the aluminum and magnesium products 
industry one of 3.17, and layoffs in the 


cement industry were 2.32 for every hun- 
dred employees. The total accession rate 
increased from 5.53 in April to 6.20 in 
May, or 12.1%. This is the highest rate 
reached since January, 1944. Accessions 


still remained less than separations for 
the sixth consecutive month. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Employment in June 


MPLOYMENT expanded seasonally 

in June to total 64.2 million, or more 

than a million above the previous month’s 

total. Farm employment, at its peak for 

the year, accounted for nearly two-thirds 
of this monthly gain. 

A change of greater significance, how- 

ever, occurred in the trend of industrial 

employment. For the first time since Au- 


gust, 1943, employment in the five basic 
industry groups showed a net increase 
over the previous month. Expansion in 
the service industries (other than mili- 
tary) also contributed to the general im- 
provement in nonagricultural employment 
in June. 


all but two of the component industry 
groups—textiles and chemicals. 


MUNITIONS INDUSTRIES 

The course of employment in industries 
which manufacture the munitions of war 
is important in connection with not only 
production schedules, but also with the 
problems of reconversion and reemploy- 
ment. Four million persons were engaged 
in metal-using, rubber, and selected chem- 
ical industries (including government ar- 
senals and Navy yards) in the early 
months of the defense program. This num- 
ber had doubled by the middle of 1942. 
By November, 1943, the month in which 
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essential activities to free additional labor 
for essential war jobs. As of May, 75% 
of all employment in munitions industries 
was in these two areas of labor shortage 
and stringency. 

Relating employment in munitions in- 
dustries to the total number of factory 
workers provides another measurement of 
the extent to which our manpower has 
been converted to war production. As of 
the second quarter of 1940, approximately 
one of every three factory workers was 
engaged in munitions manufacture. By the 
end of 1943, these war industries employed 
two out of three workers in manufactur- 
ing. This ratio has: persisted in the first 


Table 2: Employment in Munitions 
Industries, 1940-1944, by Quarters 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PRODUCTION GOALS munitions production hit its peak, more Hag kde Laat as 
In spite of falling short by approxi- than two and a half times that number, Period adeateien Manufactur- 
mately 1.1 million of the official mid-1944 or 10.4 million, were so engaged. Persons) rates 
manpower goals set early in the year, The first half of this year has seen a 1940: Seen Guarise™ ih anes 
the labor recruitment program is cen- month-by-month reduction in the number Third quarter... Fy 36.9 
tering upon the maintenance of a labor of workers engaged in these munitions in- Fourth quarter...} 4.7 38.9 
force sufficient to meet on-schedule pro- dustries, in spite of efforts to maintain a 1941 First quarter.....} 5.1 41.3 
duction requirements for the remainder of high level of employment for as long as eer Nal ne #38 
the war. the war continues full scale. In the six- Houck: carters 63 45 3 
1942 First GPa ae 6.7 48.7 
S rter... 7.4 52.0 
Table 1: Employment and Unemployment, June, 1942-June, 1944! Third asta lime ate 54°38 
In Thousands Fourth quarter... 9.0 57.6 
1943 First quarter. .... 9.6 60.4 
: care quarter... 9.9 61.7 
Distributi ploymen Third quarter.....| 10.2 62.1 
ee : Fourth quarter...} 10.3 63.0 
—_ 1944 First Fado’ Sisuars 10.0 62.8 
Unemploymentpcerccocee tect he eee eae sees Second quarter...| 9.7 62.8 
Excess of employment over economic labor force: ath 
Total employment 2g as, + ailin seins owietew Sivlp os as half of 1944 owing to the general decline 
Agriculture ee ee ’ in the number of factory workers through- 
Forestry and. fishing. 5 .o0<.o..+ «9.052% 00,0... 0% 223 oe 
J 5 ee eae eee 21,280 out the nonmunitions, as well as the mu- 
Extraction of minerals..............0.0000005 785 nitions, group. These ratios are all the 
Manufacturing. ..........+0.ssssescevesecees “on more significant considering that the level 
i rece rep Sie Sesvase se 2805 of employment in the nonmunitions in- 
Public utilities... 0.00.0... 000. wae, 1,048 dustries remained quite stable until last 
Trade, distribution and finance................. 7,563 year. When requirements of the Armed 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)...... te ele g are oa as er ee Forces were given priority even over war 
Miscellaneous industries and services........... , , 5 5 , workers, it became necessary to recruit 
tenet SL I ede NYA (out-of-school)... ..... 4 fc a a 935 labor from less-essential production. 


ines Until hostilities cease, at least in the 
Subject to revision. Not included in employment total. aNo longer in existence. rosea ehaateethe off saulighibokaion 


The number of factory workers in dur- 
able goods manufacturing continued to de- 
crease, although at a rate well below the 
average monthly decline in the preceding 
half-year. The transportation equipment 
group was responsible again for the great- 
est part of the decline. Employment in 
nondurable manufacturing increased for 
the first month in ten, the food group be- 
ing primarily responsible. The downward 
trend in this sector was halted in June in 


month period, a half million war workers 
have turned to other types of employment 
or have left the labor market completely. 
This fact has brought direct action on the 
part of government agencies for the pur- 
pose of keeping closer and more effective 
control over manpower engaged in war 
production. Employment ceilings were 
imposed as of July 1 in all Group I and II 
labor market areas (WMC) so that levels 


of employment would be reduced in less ‘a 


the munitions-producing industries is a 
continued demand for labor. But even in 
spite of recent departures, these industries 
have on their payrolls from 4.5 million to 
5 million more employees than in the pe- 
riod prior to the rearmament program. 
Many of them have acquired new skills 
and it will remain for other sectors of in- 
dustry to reabsorb them. 


CaryL R. FerpMan 
Division of Business Statistics 
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Living Costs in World War II—1941-1944. 
By Philip Murray and R. J. Thomas. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
$.50. 

MMEDIATELY following the release 

of the Mitchell report,’ the CIO pub- 
lished its reply to the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics evaluation of the criticisms of its 

index of changes in the cost of living con- 

tained in the Meany-Thomas report. Thus, 

a sixth document’ is now available dealing 

with the controversy between the two 

great labor organizations and the BLS. 

The score still stands at four for and 
one against the BLS indexes, since the 
CIO report is nothing more than a 
lengthy® recap, with modifications, of the 
Meany-Thomas report. The errors in the 
approach and reasoning used and in the 
conclusions reached in these labor docu- 
ments are answered in detail in THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s report and in the BLS 
and Mitchell reports referred to in foot- 
note 2. 

The origin of the controversy between 
labor and the BLS and the purpose of the 
two labor documents is clearly stated in 
Chapter Sixteen of the CIO report, which 
says: 

“We, therefore, conclude that: 

1. The National War Labor Board should 
cease to use the limited BLS index as a 
measure to determine the wartime rise in 
living costs, and substitute in its place the 
realistic measurement of the cost of living 
provided by this study. 

2. Wages should be adjusted in accord. 
ance with the 45.3% increase in the cost of 
living from January, 1941, to March, 1944, 
found by this study.” 


Since efforts have been made to stabil- 
ize wages in this country and since the 
Little Steel formula is an integral part 
of these stabilization efforts, labor is en- 
deavoring to secure additional wage-rate 
increases for itself by destroying the form- 
ula. With the formula based on the BLS 
index, the attack is naturally against the 

WReviewed in The Management Record for July, 1944 
pp. 187-188. 


Statistics ‘Cost oth iving Tae! a pecial Committee of the 

Statistical Association. 2. “Cost of Living,” by 

ny an y mmended Report 

for Presidential Committee on the Cost of Living by 
bor Mi 59 ivi 


reau of Labor Statistics. ” A Review and Appraisal of th 
‘Cost of salle ath George Meany and re J. “Thomas 
Labor Mem e 


Re) on th oe a iol An Med Meany Th ‘aorta, 
National Industrial a ege s re 5. “Prices peg the 
psi in Wartime. es of the Technical Com- 


mittee oa Cost of Living. Wesley C. Mi 
3161 41. of text and 76 pp. of nee 


index. When shorn of its appendages and 
beclouding issues, the situation resolves 
itself down to the fact that, since the BLS 
index is preventing wage-rate increases, 
labor insists that the index must go. 

The basic argument of this report is 
that expenditures are the key to what 
wage rates should be: the more a worker 
spends, regardless of the reason or cause, 
the higher the rate he should be paid. 


R. A.S. 


The Printing Trades. By Dr. Jacob Loft. 

New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. $3.00. 

A dialectical analysis of the printing trades 
has been made in this book, which is pub- 
lished as a part of a series dealing with a 
history of trades and people under the 
heading of Labor in Twentieth Century 
America. 

The evolution of periodical printing cre- 
ated many obstacles between labor and 
management representatives in their deal- 
ings with each other. In many instances, 
labor fought the imtroduction of man- 
power-saving devices unsuccessfully. An 
outline of the opposition by the printing 
trade unions to technological changes in the 
industry and figures relating to the print- 
ing trade during business cycles make very 
interesting reading. 

Between January 1, 1930, and June 30, 
1938, there was a net gain of only one 
daily newspaper for the period, according 
to Dr. Loft. Mergers and suspensions of 
papers and periodicals were rampant. “Of 
the 319 suspensions [of daily papers] dur- 
ing this period, 110 were papers established 
since January 1, 1930.” 

‘In a chapter headed “Labor and the 
Industrial Process,” Dr. Loft mentions 
what has become a cliche by referring to 
the fact that the versatile printer has gone 
and the craftsman who is a specialist on 
one particular phase of the printing indus- 
try now holds sway. An important point 
raised, however, is that skilled workmen 
are disappearing as a result of mechanical 
innovations and laborers with little skill 
are taking the place of craftsmen. 

In a survey in 1925 of the printing 
trades, the book recalls it was found that 
two-thirds of the total number of workers 
engaged in the printing industry were 
grouped in composition, stereotyping, elec- 
trotyping, photo-engraving, presswork and 
binding, and the report goes on to indicate 
that each of these classifications was again 
divided into separate skills numbering over 
fifty in all. But despite technological 
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changes and mechanical innovations, the 
proportion of skilled workers is much 
greater in printing and publishing than in 
manufacturing in general. The attitude of 
organized labor in the printing trades is 
discussed, as well as the benefits derived 
in the displacement of the workers by the 
machine. It is this reviewer’s opinion that 
one of the reasons for much opposition by 
workers to innovations is that neither 
their employers nor the leaders in their 
unions presented the facts to them in the 
proper fashion. 

An interesting high light of the book 
is the reference to the establishment many 
years ago of foreign language locals by the 
International Typographical Union. With 
the decline of immigration to this country 
the circulation of the foreign language 
papers has declined considerably so that 
in many instances the foreign language 
locals have either disappeared or lost many 
members. 

The book deals with the evolution of 
the five-day work week, union policies dur- 
ing the depression, shop rules, union in- 
sistence on control of foremen, discipline 
in the shop and arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. There is also an important chap- 
ter on employer controls. Although the 
role of industry and labor leaders is clearly 
outlined an analysis of the human side of 
employer-employee relationships is lack- 
ing. A. A. D. 

Making and Using Industrial Service 
Ratings. By George D. Halsey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

The author attacks the stand of some 
merit-rating critics who say that formal 
rating plans are unreliable because they 
are subjective. He also answers two ques- 
tions recently raised by a number of rat- 
ing specialists. On the matter of records, 
he maintains that an employee’s produc- 
tion record should be taken into consider- 
ation by the supervisor during the rating 
procedure. On the second matter, he sides 
with those who believe that a person’s at- 
titude must be rated along with his apti- 
tude and production. 

The book contains several examples of 
various types of rating forms and several 
lengthy excerpts from merit-rating man- 
uals. The examples, however, are taken 
primarily from rating programs of gov- 
ernment and commercial organizations 
rather than from those of industrial com- 
panies. The sample rating forms include 
those for nonsupervisory employees, super- 
visory employees and top-flight executives. 

A considerable amount of space is de- 
voted to a discussion of the steps to follow 
in installing or revising a rating program 
and in administering it. 

The last two chapters deal with infre- 


=” 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS!, JULY 1 TO JULY 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


Associated Producers and Packers, Inc......... 
Atlantaraundries:InGign ek ac<eies Sacieas socks 
Bemis Bagot we atin don keke easy 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp.............. 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company.............. 
General Cable Corpo 5. Syn. . ts cs 
Herkel & Meisel Trunk Co.................... 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co..................... 
Portal NewsVonk Minin ON OMIERE 1088 os. 


30 St. Louis dairies, creameries and ice cream 

COMPSON ca yet ee ee ee cade 
AOhwenidential hoteles, sconce. ce. bs beackee 
Service station attendants....................- 


| ; 

Location Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 
Seattle, Wash. 416 ¢/hr. ae 
Atlanta, Ga. 8¢/hr. 1,600 
St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hr. rs? 
Tonawanda, Ind. 3¢/hr. 560 
Cohoes, N. Y. 2¢/hr. bate 
Bayonne, N. J. 1¢/hr. 1,000 
St. Louis, Mo. 716% to 10% conte 
Memphis, Tenn. 5¢-22¢/hr, io... 
New York City Lb Oo nme | eliccs 
New York City 1% 230 
Philadelphia, Camden, At-|  $2/wk. 1,700 

lantic City, Wilmington 
St. Louis, Mo. $2.50/wk. noes 
Chicago, Ill. $14.70/mo. 2,500 
East St. Louis, Ill. $10/mo. 125 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


quently discussed phases of employee mer- 
it rating such as the use of service ratings 
in the training and correction of em- 
ployees, and the problem cases of a su- 
pervisor. 

The book contains an interesting de- 
scription, in a foreword by Samuel W. Rey- 
burn, former chairman of the board of 
directors of the Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation, of the history and back- 
ground of the merit-rating program of 
Lord and Taylor’s department store in 
New York. S.A. R. 

Care and Repair of Buildings and Equip- 


ment. By A.G. Mezerik. New York City: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Available at a time when service employee 
personnel is largely inexperienced and build- 


ing furnishings and equipment are eith-~- 


er at a premium or no longer manufac- 
tured, this handbook on how to make 
things last should be of special interest to 
maintenance men, building superintend- 
ents and other individuals responsible for 
the care and upkeep of factories, office 
buildings, hotels and other institutions. 

The author has assembled much prac- 
tical data, based largely on the experiences 
of hundreds of hotel men, relating to the 
maintenance of electrical systems, heavy- 
duty gas cooking equipment and all sorts 
of electric cooking and cleaning equipment 
used extensively in hotels, restaurants and 
even in private residences. Chapters are 
devoted to the care and repair of plumb- 
ing and heating installations, and to the 
conservation of portable electric and hand 
tools. W. B. H. 


Management Reading 


Selection ot Supervisors. By H. W. Dorn- 
sife. Pasadena: California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Bulletin No. 9, 1944. 


- Emphasizes importance of adequate records and 


centralized information, offers suggestions re- 
garding installing and maintaining a selection 


program and methods of overcoming the diffi- 
culties in a selection program. | 


Seniority in Industrial Relations: A 
Selected List of Reterences. Washington, 
D. C.: Compiled by Laura A. Thompson, 
Inbrarian, United States Department of Labor, 
1944. 

A bibliography relating to articles, comments, 

and studies of the many factors which are tied 

up with job seniority today and in the postwar 

period of World War II. 


As We Win. By the CIO Postwar Planning 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 1944. 

An outline of the attitude of top-ranking CIO 

officials toward the questions of industrial recon- 

version following the termination of hostilities 

in World War II. 


When the Veteran Returns. A Reem- 
ployment Digest. Hartford: The Manu- 

__ facturers Association of Connecticut, July. 

A guide and reference handbook including re- 

employment provisions, policies and procedures 

useful to management in planning reemployment 

programs for veterans. 


A Guide tor the Establishment and Oper- 
ation of In-Plant and Community In- 
formation and Counseling Services 
for Workers. By Counseling Committee of 
Community War Services. Washington, D. C.: 
Office of Community War Services, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. 1944. 

Content and organization of these services are 

set forth by representatives of fourteen govern- 

ment agencies. 


“A Declaration of Independence,” by Frieda S 
Miller, Survey Graphic, July. An article indi- 
cating the discussions relating to social secur- 
ity, organization of employment, minimum 
standards in dependent territories by the In- 

ternational Labor Office delegates at the April- 

May meeting in Philadelphia this year. Miss 

Miller does an excellent job of outlining the 

structure of the ILO in this article as well as 

its achievements. 


“The Dual Nature of Collective Agreements,” by 
Kurt Braun, The Journal of Political Economy, 
October, 1943. Mr. Braun of the Brookings 
Institution reviews the dialectics of collective 
bargaining by indicating the attitudes and 
effects ‘of collective-bargaining agreements. 

Although there are certain gaps in this article, 


it should be read by all labor relations students — 


Remarks 


Cannery workers 
Production employees 
Retroactive to June 1, 1943 
Retroactive to February 1 
Sweepers 


Production employees 

Retroactive to June 13, 1943 

Weighers and scalemen. Retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1943 

Retroactive to August 20, 1943 


Drivers. Retroactive to July 1, 1943, and 
August 1, 1943 (one dairy excepted) 


Retail milk drivers 
Maids, bellboys, housekeepers, scrubwomen 


interested in the historical background of col- 
lective bargaining and its relationship to the 
courts and legislation. 


“Psychological Studies of Employee Attitudes,” 
by Arthur Kornhauser, Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, May-June. Brief description and 
discussion of various types of attitude surveys 
and procedures for ascertaining employee atti- 
tudes. Criticism of attempts to determine the 
relative importance of different factors on 
morale. 


“How Are We Doing ?” Boeing Magazine, July. 
A summary of Boeing’s financial report, out- 
lined for employees who would like to know 
what happens to the money the Army has 
spent for Boeing planes. 


“Foremen May Organize,” by Joseph A. Pad- 
way, General Counsel, American Federation 
of Labor, American Federationist, July. In 
reviewing foremen’s right to organize into 
collective bargaining units, Mr. Padway’s 
article justifies the attitude of the AFL towards 
foremen’s unions and analyzes the NLRB 
and War Labor Board decisions regarding 
such organizations. 


“Employment in Government-owned, Privately 
Operated New War Plants,” by Clara F. 
Schloss, Employment Statistics Division, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, 
July. An analysis, as of September, 1943, of 
the number employed and public investment 
in government-owned, privately operated new 
war plants. Breakdowns are presented by in- 
dustry, state, and size of public investment, 
showing total employees and total wage earn- 
ers, with separate aggregates for female work- 
ers, and total investment. These data are use- 
ful in studying the impact of curtailed war 
production. 


“Sales Manual Aids Sales Training,” by Eugene 
Dynner, Vice President and Sales Manager, 
Globe Industries, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, Industrial 
Marketing, August. Discusses in detail the 
points to be covered in a manual, the arrange- . 
ment and organization of the material and the 
method of presentation. 


“Unique Visualizer Charts Do Educational and 
Sales Promotion Job,” by Fred G. Jones, Adver- 
tising Manager, Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company, Industrial Marketing, Au- 
gust. Explanation of the way in which draw- 
ings and pictures of company’s products are 
used effectively to train sales staff and cus- 
tomers in use of products. 
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July 
3 CIO and AFL Urged to End Feud 


Daniel J. Tobin, president of team- 
sters’ union, urges that two great labor 
federations resume efforts toward 
amalgamation since they are losing 
their potential power to affect govern- 
ment through separation. Mr. Tobin 
was chairman of the Democratic labor 
committee in the last two presidential 
campaigns. 


5 Female Labor in Shipyards Increases 


Latest figures of BLS indicate that 
10.3% of wage earners in private ship- 


yards are women, aggregating a total 
of 130,000. 


6 German Prisoners Strike 


Seventy German prisoners of war, 
working on pea picking, strike to be 
allowed to remain outside their stock- 
ade until 10 p.m. rather than 9:30. 
Result is that solitary confinement is 
imposed for 30 days with a diet of 
bread and water for 14 days and loss of 
canteen privileges. 


10 Plan to Help Veterans Seeking Jobs 


WMC announces plan to furnish dis- 
charged men and women with identifi- 
cation cards establishing their status 
as veterans, thus simplifying proce- 
dures in their search for jobs. Cards 
will be issued through local USES office 
and no further proof of status will be 
required. 


11 Discharged Soldier Sues for Job 


A medically discharged soldier files suit 
to regain his former job denied him 
because he suffered from flat feet. 
Reply of company stated that he failed 
to apply for reinstatement within 40- 
day period and that his disability ren- 
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dered him unfit to assume the arduous 
tasks of his former job. 


12 Top Draft Age 29 
Summing up present policy of Selective 
Service, General Hershey states that it 
is to induct every possible able-bodied 
man under 26, to defer in the 26 
through 29 group all “necessary men” 
in activities that local boards deem 


essential, and to defer all men over 30 . 


who participate in activities believed 
to be essential. 


Pension Rulings Speeded Up 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
announces a program for expediting 
action on pension and profit-sharing 
plans with a view to making rulings on 
all pending cases before the end of 
1944. Plan involves addition of large, 
specially trained staff of revenue agents 
to consider and rule upon all plans be- 
coming effective after December 31, 
1941. 


13 WLB Releases AFL from No-Raid Pledge 


National War Labor Board tells AFL 
that CIO has violated a no-raiding 
pledge made to the board and to the 
AFL and, in consequence, the board 
holds that AFL is released from its 
commitment made in March, 1942. 


15 Soldiers Spend Furloughs in War Work 


WMC discloses that thousands of serv- 
icemen throughout the country are 
spending their furlough time doing war 
work. During June more than 4,000 
servicemen held jobs in Chicago plants 
and more than 6,000 in California. 


18 WLB Directives Not Subject to Court 
Review 

United States Court of Appeals up- 
holds government contentions in a 
Montgomery Ward case that directives 
of the War Labor Board are not sub- 
ject to court review, thereby reversing 
a decision of the District Court. 


August, 1944 


20 Year Allowed for Transition 


Industrial Commissioner Corsi of New 
York says that the state will allow a 
year for the éducation of employers 
and employees in complying with the 
recent law providing for equal pay for 
equal work for men and women. 


25 Army Civilian Workers Get 54-Hour 


Week 


To stress the need for unremitting war 
production work, the Army issues or- 
der suspending immediately all leaves 
of absence and vacations and putting 
into effect a 54-hour week for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Army civilian 
and military workers in all industries 
which have backlogs of unfilled orders 
and in Army administrative headquar- 
ters and technical commands through- 
out the country. 


27 Plant Feeding Facilities Expand 


Office of War Food Administration 
announces that 544 million workers in 
nation’s manufacturing plants are now 
being provided plant food service and 
soon this service will be available to 
144 million more. 


28 Overtime Dispute Closes Plant 


Strike is called at San Francisco Fed- 
eral-Mogul plant because company 
asks overtime work. Machinists’ local 
refused to permit work in excess of 
48 hours. 


29 Machinists Defy Union 


Defying business agents of their union, 
a few machinists return to work at 
Federal-Mogul plant in San Francisco 
and send out word that “It is time now 
to determine who rules our country and 
whether we are really a free people. 
. . . We feel that especially in time of 
war and especially when there is no 
real need for the time restriction we, as 
Americans, have the right to work any 
hours necessary to keep the Armed 
Forces supplied with our greatly 
needed product.” 
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